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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The closing meeting of the Universalist 
ministers of Greater Boston was held in 
the Church of the Redemption on Monday 
morning, May 2, with an unusually large 
attendance. 

Dr. George E. Leighton presided, and 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence led the 
devotional service. 

At the business session the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. 
George E. Huntley; vice-president, Dr. 
John Smith I.owe; secretary-treasurer, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe. Program Commit- 
tee: Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., of Boston, 
Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Braintree. 

The speaker of the morning was Rey. 
Vivian Pomeroy of the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, of Milton, whose subject was 
“The Minister’s Life in America and 
England—Some Differences.” 

“No ministerial group in England,” 
said Mr. Pomeroy, “would meet on Mon- 
day morning to discuss the subjects I see 
announced for the various ministers’ 
meetings in Boston. This may be in part 
because in England ministers usually 
preach a second sermon on Sunday eve- 
ning, quite as exacting in its demands as 
that on Sunday morning, while here there 
is rarely more than a single preaching 
service, or, at most, a second service that 
makes comparatively little demand upon 
the minister. When I had two regular 
services in my English church, I used to 
dream that one sermon a week would find 
the minister at his fullest and freest and 
best, yet I have learned that there is 
something in Spurgeon’s suggestion that 
sometimes it is easier to preach two sermons 
than one. 

“The differences that I shall suggest 
between England and America represent 
my own experiences and no more. J have 
had only two churches in twenty years; 
first, twelve years in Bradford, England, 
four of which were wer years, and one pas- 
torate here in America in this Boston 
suburb of Milton, where I have been for 
eight years. 

“T anticipated, or et least most of my 
friends did, thet a change from Englend to 
America would mean a change from a con- 
servative congregation to one of a more 
liberal attitude. I found myself coming 
to a Unitarian church in New England 
with a much more conservative atmosphere 
than J ever found in Old England. It may 
be pertly because my own church in 
England was only forty years old while my 
church in America is two hundred and 
fifty years old that I never found in England 
such intense devotion to church furniture 
and to established useges as I have found 
here. 

“It has been supposed that England is a 
country where class lines are rather sharp- 
ly drawn, but I have experienced more 
class consciousness on this side of the 
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water than on the other, andj Ifhave found | | 
no power in contemporary Christianity || 
that can overcome this class consciousness. | | 
Here we have a class structure in the|| 
church taken for granted far more than in || 
England. {i} 

“Moreover, for the first time I became i 
acutely conscious of the Catholic element ||) 
in the community. In England, Rome ||) 
seemed very far away, but in Boston it is) 
I discover, for example, that ||| 
certain books which I should like are not']| — 
obtainable in Boston because of the long || 
arm of Rome. i 

“T am conscious here also of a certain ||| 
political segregation. In Bradford I had||| — 
extreme Tories in my congregation, who) 
raised no objection to my membership)|) 
in the Labor Party. Since I have been ||| 
here I have every Sunday prayed for ral 


not sure! || 
“Another difference that I have noted | a 


gregation makes for the door, while in. 
America, they are more apt to make for? 
the pulpit. For every once I have been |} 
thanked for the sermon in England I have} | 
been thanked a hundred times in America..|! 
Yet while I have sometimes wondered d\| 
whether it was quite safe to take these ex- i 
pressions at their face value, the minetat i 
does carry home a certain sense of encour-4 
agement which he may need if he is sub- 
ject to the depression of Blue Monday. 
People in English congregations are more |} 
reticent, more apt to speak of the subject J] 
rather than its presentation. 
“In coming from England to America |} 
there is for the Nonconformist a pleasant 7] 
feeling of escaping from that sense of in- } 
feriority that, though in lessening degree, ||) 
English Nonconformists still feel with the} 
powerful Established Church. But un-} 
less there is an outpouring of the Grace of) 
God I see evidence of the resurrection here! } 
of that ecclesiastical snobbery which is} 
dying in England. 
“One accustomed to the gravely simple} 
religious marriage service in Englandlll 
sometimes feels here that the religious} 
features are overborne by the social as-}| 
pects and swallowed up in the glory of} 
the florist. 
“But in spite of these lesser differences} 
which I have indicated, the great essen-} 
tials are the same, human hearts are the} 
same, human needs are the same, and the 
gospel to meet those needs is the same.|| 
“I was very happy in my English church.||| 


I am even more happy in my American) 
church.” 


* x 


Our citizens are warned to beware ofl 
counterfeit $10 bills. The bulk of the} 
population remains calm, though gratefull] 
for the compliment.— New Yorker. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Sen, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


TWO ASPECTS OF NATURE 


N a sunny sheltered place, we bent down to look 
at a clump of spring beauties. Then we straight- 
ened up to see a pigeon-hawk seize an exquisite 

butterfly and swallow it before our eyes. 

The sun with renewed vigor warms and cheers 
our hearts. Then a bolt of lightning kills a friend. 
The warm rains that melt the snow and make the 
grass green cause destructive floods. 

The cardinal, the mocking-bird, the 
thrasher, the song sparrow, fly over and light to as- 
tonish and thrill us with melody. The eagle soars 
and some other creature has to die. Nothing in 
modern nature writing is more vivid than that de- 
scription of Australian eagles which appeared re- 
cently in the Atlantic: “Superb creatures that these 
birds are, their souls are miserable things from which 
all pity has been cast . . . . death rides in the grip of 
those grappling hooks of living steel, their talons.” 

The poet gives us an ode tc the primrose, the 
philosopher a chapter on “nature red in tooth and 
claw.” 

In the springtime the mighty drama goes on with 
more actors and larger audience, but all winter there 
have been the two manifestations of nature. The 
snow buntings have played with the swirling snow- 
flakes and the fox has killed the rabbit. 

It is because nature is beautiful and good to us 
that some people have faith in the universe. It is 
because nature is red in tooth and claw and because 
there is unmerited suffering that other people turn 
atheist. 

There is no intellectual integrity in any attitude 


that does not squarely face all the facts. It is un- 
scientific to ignore the fact of progress. It is just as 
unscientific to ignore the fact cf pain. The mighty 


race moves on, rising higher and higher, but millions 
of individuals die without a chance. 

We are, however, no longer troubled about the 
two aspects of nature. Both to us seem right because 
both seem to be part of a Divine plan. 

The warmth of the sun, the song of the birds, the 
perfume of the flowers, the colors of the sky and fields 
and woods, all are gifts of God. The evils inseparable 
from a state or condition where free men have to learn 
by doing, and grow strong in the process, are tempo- 
rary things to be overcome. 

If men will not accept the universe they simply 


brown ° 


must be rebels. If they demand something different, 


they can not have it except as it lies in human power 


to turn evil into good. Nobody ean bring back a child 
mangled by a motor car, or a soul killed by a slum. 
Those things have to be left to the Creator of the plan. 

For ourselves we prefer to accept the universe 
and to co-operate with it. Weaccept it not grudging- 
ly or of necessity, but with the spontaneity of those 
who hold that there is a God and that His essential 
nature is love. 

Without apology we rejoice in the mighty drama 
of the springtime, accept its goodness, drink in its 
beauty, delve further into its secrets, grapple with its 
evils, and thank God that we are here to meet them 
all. er 
THE SPIRITUAL SIDE OF FINANCIAL CAM- 

PAIGNS 


N the World Outlook for May, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Department of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, there was 
an interesting article about the First Methodist 
Church of Paris, Texas. It is the story of “how one 
pastor, in the midst of devastating church indebted- 
ness, bank failure, business paralysis, had the faith 
and courage to say to his board of stewards: ‘There 
have been great undeveloped resources throughout 
the church, which, because of the prevalent prosperity 
of former years, have been largely neglected, and 
which if now turned to... . in this time of our 
need, will prove resourceful beyond our fondest dream,’ 
and saw his congregation do it, in a flare of financial 
recovery nothing less than a miracle.” 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church of a city 
of 16,000 inhabitants discovered that 400 of its 1,500 
members were carrying the financial burden. The 
church was paying for a beautiful $300,000 church 
building and was feeling terribly the pressure of hard 
times. Two banks in the community failed, a number 
of business houses were involved and went down, and 
paralysis and fear ran through the whole community. 

In this situation, instead of cutting down ex- 
penses and withdrawing support from various de- 
nominational projects, the board of stewards put 
on an every member canvass, using duplex envelopes 
so that the local budget and the benevolences of the 
denomination were emphasized equally, and in a 
short time all local bills were paid in full and money 
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was in the treasury to take care of the generous con- 
tributions that the church made to various projects 
of the Methodist Church at large. Best of all, the 


success completely altered the spiritual atmosphere of 


the community. What this one church did changed 
fear into hope in all the churches and in the com- 
munity at large. 
There is a spiritual side to the financial campaigns 
of our churches. 
* * 


A BRAVE MAN 


BRAVE man is this Alfred E. Smith. Perhaps 

his Washington address will end him as a 

Presidential candidate, but the following ut- 
terance is full of both idealism and common sense: 


Let us say to the nations of Europe who owe us 
money, that we will forget all about it for twenty years, 
and not only will we do that, but we will write off as paid 
each year 25 per cent of the gross value of American 
products which they buy from us. 

This, in effect, is to say to any nation which owes us 
money, if it purchases $100,000,000 of our cotton, we will 
forget $25,000,000 of its indebtedness. If it will buy 
$100,000,000 of our wheat, our fruit, our tobacco, or 
any of our manufactured products, we will forget 
$25,000,000 of its indebtedness. 

Figures here used are arbitrary and are intended only 
to express the principle. This will help the farmer and 
the laborer; it will help the mill-owner; it will help the 
manufacturer; it will help the railroads and the trans- 
portation industries, andin turn help all the various lines 
of activities that are dependent upon the railroads, and 
help solve the problem of unemployment generally. 


As one of our contemporaries put it, he spoke for 
more than six millions of able-bodied unemployed 
Americans and for millions more whose peace, security 
and ability to continue a modest existence are in- 
creasingly menaced. ‘He forged a tool of sanity 
which can unlock the gates of restoration.” 

* * 


WHY NOT RECOGNIZE RUSSIA? 


HE main arguments in favor of the recognition 
of Russia are that the government is strongly 
established and appears to be the government 

that the Russians want. Recognition would greatly 
simplify our dealings with Russia and we should get 
the benefit of increased trade. 

The main arguments against recognition are that 
the Soviets will not recognize the debts of former 
Russian governments, and are carrying on a campaign 
to convert the world to their system of government. 

It may clarify our thinking to remember that 
recognition of one government by another does not 
imply approval of either by either. Governments 
usually recognize dictatorship or republic, and no one 
assumes that they necessarily want to be either. 
Russia would long ago have been recognized by the 
United States if it had not been for the passion aroused 
by the debate over communism. 

As for Russians paying their debts, there seems 
to be no trouble over the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars involved in the dealings of American business 
men, who are going ahead with business whether we 
recognize Russia or not. There are some rather nice 
distinctions involved in the question of the liability 


of the Soviets for the debts of the Kerensky govern- || 
We do not || 
We deo believe the || 


ment and the government of the Czars. 
attempt to pass on the matter. 
Russians to be as honest as any one else. 


We are on much surer ground in the matter of ||. 
We are for it, and for anti- ||). 
bolshevik propaganda, for fascist and for anti-fascist ||). 


bolshevik propaganda. 
propaganda, for all the propaganda under heaven. 
The more, the merrier. The freer, the safer. 


against our form of govern nent. 


limitation on the free expression of opinion. 


We say these things with no bias toward the || 
In fact, we have to || 
fight a feeling that resembles contempt when we read |) 
the arguments of some Americans who prefer the | 
Our point is that if there is any good in |} 
their experiment we ought to know it and profit by it, ||) 
and that if there is any weakness, the more we know ||| » 


Soviet form of government. 


Soviets. 


about that, the greater the warning to us. 


For some people the main argument for recog- |) 


nition is the prosperity argument. 


For other people the main argument is that || 


based on justice. 


Both are sound arguments. 
* * 


FIFTY YEARS AGO IN MASSACHUSE?’ TS 


Take your pick. 


HEN Massachusetts Universalists came to- | 
gether at Waltham for their State Convention || 
this week they were reminded that it was in |] 

a Massachusetts State Convention just fifty years | 


If any- ||). 
body can convert us, we ought to be converted. || . 
It seems utterly stupid for us to limit argument |. 
Any gcvernment |}. 
that can not stand debate about it will fall anyway. ||| 
It is such a confession of weakness to demand any | 


ago that the first public appeal was made for a foreign |)» 


mission movement under the auspices of the Uni- | 


versalist Church. The speaker was the Rev. Thomas |) 


B. Thayer. 
recently discovered says: “It was a stirring address 


the mission one day to be founded.” 
* * 


JUSTICE IN HAWAII 
HOSE who think only of the horrible moral laxity 


in Hawaii, the terrible crime committed by five || 
drunken natives on a defenseless woman, the |} 
anguish of mother, husband, and friends, are rejoicing ||| 


over the commutation of the sentences of Mrs. For- | 


tescue, Lieutenant Massie and the others convicted of ||! 
Tasting victory, they are pressing on || 
for a complete pardon, which will restore civil rights. ||) 


manslaughter. 


An old leaflet that Miss Harriet Yates } | 


and closed with the pledging of a sum of money for ia 


In the House of Representatives at Washington over |||. 
120 members have signed a petition for pardon. ||) | 


Senators, North and South, have condemned vigorously 
even a single hour of punishment. 


Those who cling to ancient landmarks of free ||) 
government, who believe in equality of all before the ||| 
law, who see the danger to our institutions in one law ||| 
for rich or fashionable or white and another law for || 
poor or humble or brown, characterize the proceed-|| 


ings as a travesty on justice. 
We belong in spirit to both groups. 


We feel the | 
pain of those so greatly wronged by the natives, for || 
whom life never can be the same again, and we feel | 
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the pain of those who endure the contempt of people 
who believe that they belong to a higher caste. But 
these things should be self-evident: 

One wrong does not justify another, nobody 
should take private vengeance—this path leads back 
to the jungle—and if a man does take private ven- 
geance he should be punished. 

Few can write or speak of the crimes in Honolulu, 
the assault or the murder, temperately. It is all one 
thing or the other. Those few should try to make 
their voices heard. 

In the Massie-Fortescue trial, at least the iorms 
of justice have been followed, although, in our opinion, 
justice has not been done. 

The remedy should be greater obedience to law 
by us all, harder work to make law effective, effort to 
improve the administration of justice. 

Back of these considerations which lie on the 
surface should be our work for absolute race equality 
in law and in fact. 

And more important even than work for race 
equality is the obligation resting on us to make power- 
ful a religion which recognizes God as the Father of all, 
and men of every race as belonging to a single human 


family. 
* * 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST NEGOTIATIONS 


HREE things seem to be reasonably sure in the 
matter of Unitarian-Universalist union. One 
is that anything which comes now will take the 

form. of a federation, in which each denomination will 
keep its corporate existence although complete merger 
of some subsidiary groups might follow. Another is 
that local churches in both denominations will be free 
to have as little to do with the federation if it comes 


about as they choose. A third is that neither the 


Unitarian nor Universalist commissions has the 
slightest disposition to drag negotiations out. All 
the facts are before them. All the long history of 
previous negotiations is at their disposal. If we under- 
stand the spirit of the negotiators, they will not pro- 
long the matter. They will come to quick decisions. 
They will decide to do something now, or else drop the 
matter. 

If they do find that it is possible to do something 
now they will have their proposals in form for Uni- 
versalists to debate for a year at least before the next 
General Convention. 

Nobody is going to have anything ‘‘put over” 
onthem. There will be a chance for everybody to be 
heard. 


* * 


YOUTH AT EIGHT Y* 

N Sunday morning, April 24, Edwin Markham, 
so often called the dean of living American 
poets, celebrated his eightieth birthday by at- 

tending the morning service at All Souls Universalist 
Church of Brooklyn. This grand old man, best 
known and loved for a poem written more than thirty 
years ago and since translated into forty languages— 
“The Man with the Hoe’—has also celebrated this 


#New Poems: Eighty Songs at 80. By Edwin Markham. 
Doubleday Doran Company. $2.00. 
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anniversary by a volume of ‘‘New Poems: Eighty 
Songs at 80,” which shows him old in wisdom and 
insight, though still young in creative thought and 
vigor of writing. How vigorous and how creative is 
his spirit can best be expressed by his ‘‘Look Ahead.” 


I am done with the years that were: I am quits: 
I am done with the dead and old. 

They are mines worked out: I delved in their pits: 
I have saved their grains of gold. 


Now I turn to the future for wine and bread: 
I have bidden the past adieu. 

I laugh and lift hands to the years ahead: 
“Come on: I am ready for you!”’ 


No slackening here, no resting on the oars, no 
reviewing a work well done! Only a pressing on, a 
vision of new goals, an unquenchable hope. Small 
wonder that a whole world of love and admiration was 
represented, later that day, at the mammoth birthday 
party which was given at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, in his honor. May he be with us to bring a 


hundred songs when the century mark is touched 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Summing up a strong editorial answer to those 
of us who insist that steady calling raises the standard 
of preaching, the Churchman, New York, asks: “And 
might not the standard of preaching in the Episcopal 
Church rise if parsons spent less time on porches, 
waiting for answers to door bells, and more in the 
atmosphere of creative thinkers and workers—the 
psychiatrists, philosophers, scientists, social workers, 
dramatists, novelists and poets?” 


“Happy, contented, well integrated men and 
women,” says Elwood Worcester in his fascinating 
autobiography, “‘can almost always look back to a 


-happy childhood. . . . The seeds of future unhappi- 


ness are almost always sown in childhood. ... not 
inherited but inflicted by discouraging the child’s first 
timid approaches to life.” 


In an English book on “Finding God” eight 
ways are suggested, and one chapter deals with the 
answer St. John would make: “Likely he would 
have said, ‘The way is very simple. Learn to love 
other people and you will wake to the fact that you | 
are in touch with God.’ ” 


By statute New York now forbids asking about 
the religion of an applicant for a position in the public » 
schools. The Jews say that the principle should be 
extended to industrial employment. We sympathize 
with the object, but have no use for such abridgment 
of our liberties. 


It is interesting to see how churches are begin- 
ning to pick men for vacant pulpits on their records, 
The motor car takes parish committees about easily. 
Candidating is becoming a thing of the past. 


Unfairness in speech or writing usually is so ob- 
vious as to need no answer. Nine times out of ten it 
misrepresents the fine men and women who stumble 
into it. 
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Intellectual Influences and Statesmanship‘ 
Harold E. B. Speight 


fe", T is a striking fact, and one which might well 

E “| lead us to reconsider the relationship of the 

me | universities to their communities, that a num- 

5) ber of the men of our time most influential in 
the field of statesmanship awakened intellectually 
not asaresult of university education, but under other 
influences. It is true that Lenin attended the Uni- 
versity of Kazan and took his law diploma there, and 
that he was even earlier a studious boy and youth, 
but it was Marx’s Das Kapital that gave him his 
mission in life and the philosophy on which the mis- 
sion was based. And Das Kapital was not a product 
of academic circles. Lenin decided that the doctrine 
of this book could alone “lead’ the Russian people to 
freedom,’ and at once set off to St. Petersburg to 
seek out men who felt as he did. It is true that Gan- 
dhi graduated from the University of Ahmedabad 
and studied law in London for three years, but in his 
case it was a certain very concrete social problem 
which first gave him a sense of mission and a con- 
fidence in himself. Having for a year lived among 
Indians in South Africa, while he was engaged in a 
law suit, he had experienced the humiliating restric- 
tions and disabilities imposed upon them as aliens 
despite the fact that they were British subjects from 
another part of the Empire. As he was about to 
leave his friends in Natal, while he was awaiting the 
steamer indeed, a fresh indignity challenged him to 
throw in his lot with his fellow-countrymen. He be- 
came their leader in a campaign which was to last 
for twenty-one years, until, in fact, the galling re- 
strictions were removed. His own sensitiveness (ex- 
plained partly by his childhood and partly by an 
irreducible element of temperament) together with 
his experiences as the leader of the Indian community 
in Natal, prepared him for the principal intellectual 
influence in his life, which we shall consider a little 
later. 

In the case of Ramsay MacDonald there was no 
university, and formal schooling was very limited. 
His intellectual awakening was due to the interest of 
certain individuals, and to books they put into his 
hands. 

Social upheaval, times of clashing opinion and 
conflicting ideals, periods of revolution, political or 
intellectual economic crises—these are often the 
situations most potent in stimulating real thought. 
We can see this even if we have never heard of John 
Dewey’s analysis of the act of thinking, in which the 
first step is described as a shock to mental routine 
and complacency, arousing a question. The chaotic 
condition of affairs in Italy immediately after the 
armistice stimulated one mind, well prepared by 
years of discontent and conflict with the established 
order, to ask questions. His temperament being 
what it was, to ask a question was, for Mussolini, to 

answer it, and he became, and remains to this day, the 
embodied answer. An interesting further question, 
*Part One of the annual Phi Beta Kappa Address, College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University, April 22, 1932. ‘ 


on which the fate of Italy largely depends, is one 
which he has either not asked or else carried to some 
secret oracle and left there. Is the answer which he 
embodies final or only tentative? 

One wonders whether the present economic and 
political crisis which is making the world one in dis- 
tress if not in brotherhood, is not succeeding where 
universities have been failing—I mean in making 
young men, hitherto complacent and uninquisitive 
about social values, think vigorously. Teachers will 
tell you that in the last few months they have discerned 
a certain wistfulness which may presage thought in 
the faces of students who are discovering that a college 
diploma will not guarantee them a choice of jobs. It 
was an unemployment crisis in 1887 that gave Ramsay 
MacDonald his food for thought when he had little 
food of any other kind. He was then preparing 
himself in London to enter the teaching profession as 
a science teacher, working in the daytime at any job 
he could find and studying in the evenings. 

The many illustrations which suggest them- 
selves to support this view lead us, I hope, to ask our- 
selves whether our colleges and universities succeed 
in giving their students a sense of vital contact with 
the world. I grant, and would emphasize, the desir- 
ability of times and places devoted to reflective 
thought, and for this detachment is necessary. But 
I feel that the art of education, as of life, is to preserve 
a profitable balance between action and reflection, 
between the raising of questions in experience and the 
considered analysis of them in the leisure of aca- 
demic quiet; the balance is best preserved, I believe, 
by an alternation of the two interests, each in turn 
contributing something to the other. The Antioch 
College program is based on this principle and is said 
to show striking results. If we do not succeed in se- 
curing this our education will be such as to unfit a 
man for participation in active citizenship; it will not 
produce statesmen even for the service of munici- 
palities, much less for the service of the nations. 

Individuals have, of course, by their direct in- 
fluence played a notable part in stimulating men to 
thoughtful action. In the early eighteen seventies a 
watchmaker who had left a Scottish fishing village to 
seek his fortune in England, returned home dying of 
tuberculosis. He had a little collection of books. 
He welcomed to his cottage a bright lad who was en- 
dowed with an appetite for learning, lent him his 
books, and opened to the boy’s wondering gaze a 
world which beckoned to him. The kindly interest 
of this sick man, together with the proud concern of a 
schoolteacher, who used to say, “You must master; 
when you have mastered one thing you are well on 
the way to master all things,” aroused the boy’s 
energies and gave them a goal in unselfish ambitions. 
Lossiemouth is the more sacred now to Prime Minister 
MacDonald for what these two men were. 

In the late eighties, to take another example, a 
young Indian student in London met two Theoso- 
phists. They urged him to read the Scriptures of his 
own land, especially the Bhagavad Gita, and they 
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directed him to Arnold’s ‘Light of Asia.’’ They are 
directly responsible for the awakening of a new interest 
in Gandhi’s life; till this time he had been scornful 
of Indian ways and ideals, supposing that India’s 
future lay in a rapid absorption of Western culture 
and customs. 

When Mussolini was an exile in Switzerland as a 
young man, he mingled with Russian exiles in Geneva. 
The intense individualism of these young Socialists 
(there is no contradiction here!) undoubtedly re- 
inforced like tendencies in himself. For the strong 
emphasis throughout Mussolini’s dictatorship on 
social organization and subordination of the individual 
to the State must not blind us to the fact that such a 
plan for the country has not made Mussolini himself 
less of an individualist. Parliamentary or constitu- 
tional procedure is alien to such a man just because he 
is, and regards himself as, unique. Indeed, there is 
only one place in which Mussolini could fit in any 
such scheme, the position he holds at the top of the 
pyramid. 

Again a question regarding our educational proc- 
esses. Has our success in effective organization, in 
our invention of devices for managing large groups 
pursuing a common end, endangered the supremely 
important task of the teacher? I take this task to be 
to discern aptitudes, to suggest and inspire individual 
enterprises suited to the discovered aptitudes, aid to 
put in the student’s way materials on which he can 
exercise, and so develop, his own powers of discrimina- 
tion, his own imagination, his own capacity for ap- 
preciation. Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
his student on the other—the picture raises a smile! 
But what shall we say of a man on a platform drcning 
monotenously to a listless crowd of students what they 
might more profitably be digging out of sources for 
themselves? Bring back the log, I say! 

Intellectual influences are, of course, concentrated 
in books. It is really a fascinating study to trace, 
in any given case, to what books a man of action owed 
most, and to what extent the printed word and the 
spoken word respectively were responsible for his 
mind-set, his ambitions, his central convictions. Of 
course we have but limited material to work with in 
any such investigation. Here is a chance for would- 
be Ph. D.’s. Is it too absurd to visualize a letter sent 
out from the Department of Statistical Investigations 
at Jerkwater University somewhat as follows? 


Dear Sir (or Madam): 

In preparation for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, I am undert king an investigation of the relative 
importance of books and persons in the mental history 
of eminent statesmen. Will you not, as a distinguished 
statesman, kindly fill out the enclosed questionnaire. A 
copy of the thesis I prepare will be duly forwarded to 

‘you. Your contribution will be disguised by a number. 
Faithfully and gratefully yours, 


1. What was the first book you read? 

2. Did it influence your career as a statesman? 
If so, how? 

3. List (a) the occupations, and (b) the party af- 
filiations of the first ten persons who first mentioned 
Reparations in your hearing. 

Etc., etc. 
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The kinds of influence exerted by books are, of 
course, quite varied. There are books which bring 
consolation, a relief from “the burden of the mystery,” 
an escape from. problems or an invitation to rest on 
high ground from which problems seem less urgent. 
Unhappy those who possess and use no such books! 
Unhappy those who content themselves with such 
books! There are books which embody personality. 
Tolstoy’s books, especially those which deal with re- 
ligion, are especially good examples. In some cases 
the influence is a good deal greater through a man’s 
book than through his example. Perhaps Tolstoy’s 
“The Kingdom of God Is within You”’ made a better 
impression on Gandhi (and we know that it profoundly 
stirred him) because Tolstoy was in Russia and Gandhi 
in South Africa. Then there are books which present 
facts to our minds. If we are in any way prepared for 
the facts they may prove a great challenge to thought. 
An acquaintance of mine owed his awakening to a 
volume of statistics on the working of the English 
Poor Law; by temperament he was sympathetic, 
and the stark facts of widespread misery and official 
blundering stirred him to thought and action. There 
are books which suggest principles of interpretation or 
of action (what we used to call ideals). An excellent 
example is furnished by the influence on Ramsay 
MacDonald of Hugh Miller’s “My Schools and 
Schoolmasters,”’ a book in which scientific data gath- 
ered by an observant and original mind are mingled 
with comments, equally representative of scientific 
curiosity, on many social, political and religious events 
and problems. “Life isaschool .... the man who 
keeps his eyes and his mind open will always find 
fitting, though it may be hard, schoolmasters to speed 
him on his life-long education.”” So says Hugh Miller, 
and we are not surprised that Ramsay MacDonald, 
taking such words to heart, made of life a schcol and 
entered into high office, in a certain high sense of the 
word the best educated Prime Minister Great Britain 
has had. 

There are, of course, books which arouse our emo- 
tions, stir us to self commitment in enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance by the will of what would otherwise remain a 
mere conception of the mind. Such a book was ‘‘Les 
Miserables,” which moved the already ardent tem- 
perament of Mussolini. 

In a succeeding article we shall consider one 
example of profound intellectual and moral influence 
exerted by a single book upon a man whose response 
to the book has made him a world figure. 


* * * 


AGAINST BIGNESS 


As for me, my bed is made: I am against bigness and great- 
ness in all their forms, and with the invisible molecular moral 
forces that work from individual to individual stealing in through 
the crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the 
capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the hardest monu- 
ments of man’s pride, if you give them time. The bigger the 
unit you deal with, the hollower, the more brutal, the more men- 
dacious is the life displayed. So I am against all big organiza- 
tions as such, national ones first and foremost, against all big 
successes and big results, and in favor of the eternal forces of 
truth which always work in the individual and immediately 
unsuccessful way, under-dogs always, till history comes, after 
they are long dead, and puts them on the top.— William James. 
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An Easter Pilgrimage--II 


Helen Henry 


§ 'T last we arrived at E] Portal, whence we began 
@| our climb in earnest. We were on familiar 
ground now and impatient for our first 

“| glimpse of the beloved valley. A few 
minutes stop at the Arch Rock ranger station, where 
we registered and paid our entrance fee, and we hur- 
ried on. 

Still no snow, except far up the mountainside. 
Were we to be disappointed? Ah, no—for there was 
a patch, there by the edge of the stream! And there, 
underneath those pines, there was some more! 

Like a hound that scents its quarry we were off 
afresh until, after a final ecstatic burst of speed, we 
came to our first glimpse of the valley. There they 
all were, all our old friends, just as we had remem- 
bered them—E] Capitan, Bridal-veil Falls, Cathedral 
Rocks, the Three Brothers, and yonder, catching the 
rosy glow of the sunset, Half Dome and Clouds’ Rest, 
wearing tattered remnants of their wintry mantles. 

We drove slowly enough now, slipping through 
the groves of pine and fir and pausing at each vantage 
point to greet old friends. At last we reached Yosem- 
ite Lodge, where we engaged a little cabin beneath 
the incense cedars to be our home for several days. 

Like a child impatient for Christmas, I could not 
wait till morning to renew old friendships and recall 
old memories, so, leaving Mother to enjoy the comfort 
of the crackling fire in the big fireplace in the Lodge 
lobby, I set out for a solitary ride beneath a great full 
moon. I was bewildered by the maze of new roads, 
all wide and smoothly paved, and by the number of 
buildings erected since my last visit nearly nine years 
before. The luxurious new hotel-palace, the Awah- 
nee, stands on the site of the old stables, while the new 
village is about where I had known the zoo. But my 
old friends, the rocks and cliffs and domes of my be- 
loved Yosemite, remained the same, unchanged by 
man’s frail efforts. Standing in dark relief, or gleam- 
ing softly in the moonlight, they stood before me in a 
new beauty, with the sheen of moonglow reflected from 
-the patches of snow which still nestled in each crack 
and crevice and canyon. 

All about me, in sheltered spots and particularly 
at the upper end of the valley, lay stretches of snow 
glowing softly white in the half light beneath the trees. 
Camp Curry, close beneath the perpendicular sides 
of Glacier Point, was a deserted village with snow piled 
high about the eaves of the cabins, and the way to 
Happy Isles was blocked by snow untouched by plow. 
The road to Mirror Lake, while not officially closed, 
lay piled with snow so deep that discretion seemed the 
better part of valor, and I forbore to attempt it 
without chains. At last, deeming my hour was spent, 
J returned with some reluctance to the Lodge. 

How shall I tell of those ensuing days in Yosemite? 
Days spent in tramping the trails that were not 
blocked by snow and slides; days spent in watching 
the waterfalls, the old familiar ones now of unfamiliar 
size and a host of nameless new ones; days spent on 
nature caravans led by a ranger-naturalist who would 
read for us the story of the rocks or interpret—and 


imitate—the love song of a bird; days spent in glorious 
activity trying to master the rudiments of skiing, 
king of winter sports, upon the slopes above Inspira- 
tion Point; and days spent in merely looking up at the 
great cliffs and domes above us. And such nights of 
long, sweet sleep, lulled by the voices of many waters. 

Each day marked the dwindling of the snow- 
banks, each day saw the buds on alder and azalea 
and dogwood swell a little more, and each day in- ||| 
creased the impression of a faint green veil creeping ||| 
over the meadows. Pussywillows growing in a five- 
foot snowbank, found up above Inspiration Point 
while out skiing, recalled all the old remembered | 
thrills of an Eastern springtime, and manzanita blos- |) 
soms along the sunny exposure of the North Wall | 
gave promise of the beauties that were to come. 

All about us we felt stirrings of potential life; all 
nature seemed at pause, awaiting but a word to ||| 
rouse each root and twig and bud to instant, wonder-_ |} 
ful activity. Thus it was that Easter morn had for us ||) 
this year a renewed significance. iI} 

The day was perfect and every one rejoiced that || 


plans for the first outdoor Easter sunrise service ever | 
to be held at Yosemite need not be changed. Service || 


was called for ten-three, a late hour for sunrise, but it |) 
would not be till then that the sun would have climbed 
high enough above the gigantic mass of Half Dome 
to be reflected in the surface of Mirror Lake. For- 
tunate it was that this was so, for an earlier hour 
would have been far less pleasant. 
testify to the icy, penetrating chill experienced on the || 
shore of Mirror Lake even an hour or so after normal |) 
sunrise on the day before. 


Long before the hour appointed for the service |) 


we joined the other pilgrims, forehanded like our- | 
selves, who wished to worship there in silence. 


crest of Clouds’ Rest that towered above the fringe of 
pine and fir and willow bordering the water’s edge. 
Slowly the sun crept downward along the sides of ||) 


Mount Watkins toward the lake, while we remained ||) 


shivering in the shadow east by the vast bulk of Half ||) 
Dome. More and more people assembled, for the 


most part feeling the reverence of the place and seating ||| » 


themselves quietly on rock or root or edge of trail. 

Gradually the sunlight advanced down the sides |||. 
of Tenaya Canyon till the people seated along the ||!» 
northwest edge of the lake were warmed by its wel- 


come presence and began to cast off the extra wraps |||. 


which they had brought. Slowly, almost impercept- ||) 
ibly, the sun crept outward over the lake, dispelling ||| 
the deep shadows. 
Soon there was a hush over the waiting throng, 
and we watched the choir, robed in black with white, 


wending its way from the shadows among the willows |||. 


across a little temporary rustic bridge to an island in|| 
the midst of the lake, where their number seemed 
doubled by the action of the lake’s surface. On. 
another point jutting into the water the minister, the 


I for one might 1 


Like ) 3 
a true mirror, the little lake lay unruffled in the morn- ||) - 
ing stillness, reflecting on its gleaming surface the |) - 
rugged contours of Mount Watkins and the snowy ||). 


eee 
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Rev. James Asa White of Berkeley, took his place 
behind a simple rustic desk and he, too, was reflected 
in the mirror. For a moment, it must be confessed, 
I entertained the fancifully frivolous thought that the 
effect was as though a twin of minister and of each 
member of the choir were nonchalantly walking about 
on his head with charming navvete. 

The sun crept on over the lake and just as it 
rested on the minister the choir burst into a paean of 
joyous praise of the Easter morn, accompanied by the 
soft notes of violin and cello and organ. And all na- 
ture joined in secret, perfect diapason. 

Following the anthem choir and congregation 
united in the singing of the long loved hymn “‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” then all repeated reverently the words 
of the One Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm. Surely, 
surely, here in this place beside a placid lake cupped 
in the heart of great granite mountains, the old familiar 
words had new meaning for us all. “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth.” 

The notes of a scloist soared upward, the singer 
undistinguishable from the other members of the choir, 
then the whole chorus joined in another anthem of 
praise. The Rev. Mr. White spoke simply and rev- 
erently and inspiringly on “Holy Days for the Human 
Spirit.”” Following the benediction, blessed by the 
beautiful song of a bird, the choir filed quietly away, 
back over the little rustic bridge, to the screening 
willows, and the first outdoor Easter sunrise service 
in Yosemite was over. 

The throng of people—about twelve hundred in- 
stead of the expected eight hundred—awoke to ac- 
tivity of gathering wraps and cameras and blankets, 
but there seemed a new dignity and quietness over all. 
Even those who had come out of curiosity, and surely 
there were but few, had remained to worship, and were 
leaving filled with new thoughts and aspirations. 
Many were the free-will offerings placed in the little 
rustic box made of a bit of lichen covered log, so clever- 
ly devised that we missed it altogether on our arrival. 

The Easter afternoon was spent near Inspira- 
tion Point, Mother with friends and I on a memorable 
ski run into the big woods of pine and fir. After 
much amateurish effort I reached a break in the 
forest on a ledge overlooking the south fork of the 
Merced River, where I could gaze across in one direc- 
tion toward a range still white with snow and in 
another, down the course of the stream, could see ten 
different lines of hills of ten different tones of blue. 
Before me the mountainside on which I stood stretched 
away in alternate patches of snow and bare brown 
earth dotted with cones of sugar and yellow pine 
and Douglas fir and thickly carpeted with needles. 
All about me was the silence of the forest, yet here, 
too, I felt that awakening to new life. 

Returning downward along the slopes above In- 
spiration Point, with many involuntary interludes 
caused by my inexpertness on skis, I noted that buds 
were swelling, snowbanks were dwindling rapidly, and 
the murmur of a hundred tiny rivulets was increasing. 
On a warm, sunny bit of brown earth sheltered by a 
cluster of rocks, scene of a picnic luncheon on my first 
day of skiing three days before, I found several small 


brave plants which I am sure had not been present on 
my other visit. 

Farther down the slopes I heard the few sweet 
notes of the olive-sided flycatcher sounding its call of 
early spring. Down on the valley floor, where spring’s 
conquest of winter was assured, his brothers were 
singing the full score of their love-songs. A little later 
[heard the peculiar deep-throated b-r-u-u-p, b-r-u-u-p, 
br-u-u-p of the ruffed grouse, so awesome to the unin- 
itiated, and finally found the ‘‘fool-hen” almost over 
my head, about forty feet above the ground on the 
trunk of a big yellow pine. Alternately hopping 
upward from limb to limb and pausing to swell out his 
cheek pouches and sound forth his weird love song, 
he proceeded to about seventy or eighty feet above me 
while I watched. 

Days pass swiftly in Yosemite and those following 
Easter sped by as quickly as had the others. Each 
day saw greater shrinking of the snowbanks—the 
road to Mirror Lake, so choked with snow the night 
of our arrival, was bare and dry already—the falls 
increased their thundering daily; birds sang even more 
joyously; and every bud swelled with the importance 
of its own mystery. The furred creatures of Yosemite 
also heard or felt the call of spring; squirrels and chick- 
adees scrambled eagerly up tree trunks, and groups of 
deer, feeding well on the tender young twigs and so 
relieved of a friendship of necessity, gazed at intruders 
with a new-born shyness. One or two bears had 
been reported on the valley floor even before Easter, 
but to me was given the rather doubtful pleasure (and, 
be assured, the thrill) of meeting, alone, what was 
probably the first bear to be seen this year above the 
floor of the valley. 

We met face to face, some twenty or twenty-five 
feet apart, around a bend in the trail far up the sides 
of Tenaya Canyon. It would be difficult to say which 
was the more startled. To me, having seen no crea- 
ture larger than a ground squirrel all morning, the 
bear at first looked ‘‘as big as Half Dome” and, as he 
was a last year’s cub, perhaps I was the first human 
being he had ever seen. The fact that he kept gazing 
back over his shoulder, as if at another bear, did not 
add to my comfort. Of course I knew that cubs sel- 
dom run with the mother a second year, nevertheless 
I had heard of exceptions and thought it just my luck 
that such should be the case in my extremity. Being 
unable to remember whether one should go wp hill 
or down hill if chased by a bear, and fearing to do the 
wrong thing, I stood still. After some deliberation 
the bear ambled toward me slowly but steadily. Far 
below I could see at least six portions of my trail 
immediately beneath me, so of what avail if I should 
attempt to escape? Mr. Bear could, by merely giving 
a bound or so, cut off retreat. Besides, I wanted to 
proceed in my chosen direction—and so did the bear. 
There was not room to meet even a dog on that nar- 
row ledge, it seemed to me, but at length, by dint of 
scrambling, I managed to climb above the trail suf- 
ficiently for any gentlemanly bear to pass. Alas, I 
remembered that in my hip pocket, on the side which 
must be brushed by the bear, was a cake of milk 
chocolate. Recalling all the tales of the destructiveness 
of bears when first they scent food after waking from 
their winter’s sleep, I hastened to draw forth the sweet 
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and offer it before it should be torn from me overhalls 
and all. But Bruin, disliking the crackling of the 
paper, turned about with dignity and proceeded in 
the direction whence he had come. 

At last I awoke to action and trained my camera 
on his retreating form. Alas, I could not even find 
him against the bright rays of the sun. Growing very 
brave, I galvanized into motion and gave chase around 
the bend of the trail only to find him scrambling up- 
ward through a dense thicket of manzanita. I could 
almost have touched him, but my camera was useless 
—just another one of those pictures one couldn’t get. 

I baited the trail invitingly with chocolate and 
waited a short distance away with camera ready, but 
Bruin did not return. At last I, too, toiled on up the 
mountainside, hoping to intercept him. We did not 
meet again, but I was rewarded by a wondrous view 
looking down Tenaya Canyon toward Glacier Point 
and across at Half Dome, presenting to me from this 
angle an unfamiliar face, with Mirror Lake, a tiny 
brown pool set amidst a fuzz of trees, nestling far 
beneath. 

But I was due that noon at a picnic at Inspiration 
Point, so I could not linger. After running pell-mell 
down the trail, turning aside on a short detour to 
Snow Creek Falls, the original objective of the morning’s 
hike, hurrying along the shore of Mirror Lake to 
where I had parked the car, then driving at consider- 
able speed along the valley floor and up the narrow 
winding mountain road, made familiar by several ski 
trips, I arrived a half hour late. But my tardiness 
was soon forgotten in the excitement over my encoun- 
ter with the bear. 

All good things must end, even perfect days in a 
perfect valley, so we at last bade a reluctant farewell 
and turned the little car homeward. The roadside 
just below the valley glistened with fresh new green 
leaves and many flowers had blossomed since we passed 
that way ten days before. Lupines and poppies, 
bay trees and manzanita, cream-cups and brodeas, 
even gnarled old apple and pear trees from abandoned 
orchards, added to the riot of color and perfume. Be- 
low El Portal the red-bud by road and stream blazed 
in the full tide of its blooming, and above, on the once- 
barren. slopes of the canyon, millions upon millions of 
tiny golden poppies vied with the sun in splendor. 

Down in the foothills the baby-blue-eyes still 
mocked the sky in color, but the meadowfoam of the 
once-greening pastures had vanished and the fields 
were growing sear. It was almost summer here in 
the valley of the San Joaquin and the heat was op- 
pressive after the fresh coolness of Yosemite. Faces 
and eyes burned as we sped on, with each turn of the 
wheels wishing ourselves back in the valley of en- 
chantment. 

We spent a comfortable night in a cabin in a 
grove of trees that seemed a welcoming oasis in the 
heat that persisted long after the sun had set. Next 
day was somewhat cooler and we proceeded south- 
ward with less discomfort but with scarcely less apathy 
toward the uninteresting landscape. Only occasion- 
ally did we see patches of flowers; now and then a bed 
of poppies lined the railroad, beside which we drove 
for hours, or a neglected field glowed with the soft 
magenta of paintbrush. 


Tiring of the monotony of the highway, we turned 
aside at the little town of Tipton, ten miles below 
Tulare, and drove southeast toward Porterville. 
Here the foothills blazed familiarly with a riot of color 
and we began to see patches near at hand. A waving 
sea of green oats was bejeweled with gems of gold and 
purple which investigation discovered to be clumps 
of desert sunflower and great tall stems of harvest 
brodea, which bore a spray of fifteen to thirty lily- 
like flowers and buds diverging from a common stalk. 

Below Porterville we detoured still further along 
an old stage road to enjoy the beauties which beckoned 
to us. Here whole fields were red with paintbrush or 
golden with mustard and desert sunflower and wild 
coreopsis and the tiny plant known as sunshine, or 
blue with lupine and bird’s eye and phaecelia, which 
we had found earlier, but not in such luxuriance. One 
field was so spotted with distinct daubs of several 
colors that it resembled a huge artist’s palette. 

At last our road forked, one branch going off into 
the mountains, toward which we looked longingly, 
and the other, which we took perforce, returning to 
join the highway near Bakersfield. At this city we 
again detoured southeast to Arvin, famous for its 
yearly wild flower festival. Here we were a bit disap- 
pointed for, although the celebration had been but 
five days previous, it seemed to us that the flowers had 
begun to fade. Certain we were that they were not 
nearly so plentiful as last year and that their growth 
was not so vigorous. We attributed this to the fact 
that the rains, though abundant, had been early and 
had not been reinforced by later ones. Some varieties 
of flowers, such as the thistle sage and malacothrix, 
were represented merely by individuals where last 
year there had been hundreds. Still, it was very 
beautiful, and we drove on into the foothills, where 
cream-cups and brodea, wind poppies and bird’s eye, 
deerbrush and locoweed were as we had seen them 
the year before, then turned round, high above the 
plain, to gaze over the carpet of wild flowers before 
speeding back downward toward the highway again. 

The anticipated lake of blue lupine at the foot of 
the “Grapevine,” just before essaying the tortuous 
road of the Ridge Route, failed to materialize. Perhaps 
it was just as well, as we had an engagement to attend 
a lecture in Pasadena that evening and needs must 
hurry on. 

The road over the Ridge Route wound like a giant 
serpent through the hills, seeming to have motion and 
to cleverly change its twisting coils to confuse us and 
hold us back. Would we make it? Doubt grew to 
assurance, then once more became uncertainty as the 
mountains seemed to have no end. At last we recog- 
nized familiar landmarks and hurried on through 
clustering towns and stretches of long dark road. 

We made it—just—by driving directly to the 
lecture hall and going in with hats awry and the dust 
of our journey on our shoes—and faces. The lecturer 
was a famous naturalist and his pictures were most 
interesting, but we felt, as we drove homeward, that 
nothing can compare with seeing Nature for oneself, 
and our thoughts were filled with memories of our 
happy springtime pilgrimage as we reached home to 
find the air perfumed with fragrance of blossoms on 
our own apple trees. 
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It Can Be Done 


@)|U RING the last few weeks we have endeavored to bring to the attention of the ministers 
™ and people of our denomination the serious financial condition which confronts the 
General Convention. Definite information has been given, showing that, despite 
diligent efforts to keep our expenditures at a minimum, the estimated revenues have 
so substantially failed to materialize as to make very real the possibility, if not the probability, 
of a startling and discouraging deficit. 

The Finance and Executive Committees of the General Convention have been giving care- 
ful attention to this problem and, before this message is published, will have held their second 
joint meeting in two months to canvass the situation and to work out plans for bringing about 
an improvement. 

At the first meeting a special committee was appointed to conduct a definite campaign of 
education and of inspiration. This committee has held conferences with State Superintendents 
and with pastors in group meetings held in different centers. Through these conferences, 
through the mail, and through the Leader, we are seeking to reach every Unversalist with our 
message of the importance and the vital significance of the General Convention, not only to the 
denomination as a whole but especially to each parish and to each member of a parish. 

The work and accomplishments of the General Convention are being brought forcefully to 
the attention of our people. Its relationship to the Church itself; its absolute necessity if we are 
to retain our identity as a church and our ability to function as such; its importance to the na- 
tional and international mission activities of our Church (which, but for its aid and support, 
may have to be curtailed or abandoned); and finally, its importance as a part of the great 
Christian Church, and as our representative therein—all these things, and many more, are 
being urged upon our people. 

The reaction has been most encouraging. Ministers and State Superintendents have become 
enthusiastic in their pledges of support and co-operation. The message is being taken into each 
parish that the time is at hand when the Universalist Church must again justify its claim, not 
only to a right to existence, but also to its position of leadership among liberal Christians. Our 
people are being confronted with the hard truth that we can continue to progress only through 
the most strenuous and drastic sacrifices on their part, and that if we fail to advance in this day 
of all days, we shall be publishing to the world our impotence and our certain failure. 

The General Convention exists and does its work through the financial support given it by 
the local churches in paying their quotas. If every church paid the quota asked from it, we 
could shortly wipe out the accumulated deficit and pay all our current bills. Only about one- 
third of the annual quota is actually paid. The paying churches are led by pastors and trustees 
with vision of the vital significance of the whole relationship. The non-paying churches are 
either uninformed as to the General Convention, or are self-centered, with the intense individu- 
alism so typical of many of our people. We are striving to inform the people of the facts and to 
arouse a feeling of loyalty to the common cause of every Universalist. 

On May 15 Loyalty Day will be observed. Letters and leaflets prior thereto will acquaint 
the people with the fact of the observance and with the reality of the General Convention. The 
special offering then will enable many parishes to pay their quota this year after all, and will 
secure contributions (to be credited to quota) from many churches which have not paid a 
quota for some time. 1 

Our history has been a story of individualism carried and glorified to the extreme. This is 
an age which requires co-operation and united action for any constructive accomplishment. 
We are going to tackle this job together and to see it through together, not as isolated and inde 
pendent local parishes, but as a united and loyal Church. rr a 

We Trustees of the General Convention have confidence in our people and in their willing- 
ness to sacrifice in time of need. We are giving our time and our effort and the best thought 
of which we are capable to the stewardship entrusted to us. We have issued the call and made 
the appeal. The response depends upon each individual minister and upon each individual 
parish and upon each individual in that parish. In confidence we await the decision. 

Robert W. Hull, 
Charman Committee on Finance and Investment. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LITI. 


The Goodly Fellowship of the Scribes 


Johannes 


p< HE Editorial Council of the Religious Press— 
»} made up of editors, managers and assistants 
of Protestant religious weeklies—met in 
! 4) Washington, D. C., Friday and Saturday, 
‘Kori 29 and 30. The change from Monday and 
Tuesday, when the editors usually have met, to the 
week end was made in order to catch Methodist edi- 
tors (Methodist Episcopal) on their way to the Metho- 
dist General Conference in Atlantic City. Not many 
‘were secured, but Brummitt of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, and Mills cf the Pacific 
Advocate, Portland, Oregon, made a strong delegation. 
The others were getting ready for Atlantic City. A 
convention that lasts a month is something of a strain 
on even the toughest type of scribe. 

The selection of dates, however, could not have 
been improved. Spring, long delayed, had come to 
the Capital. The leaves on the maples were half or 
three-quarters out. Those on the oaks were in the 
gray and pink stage. The dogwood and redbud 
were blooming in almost every piece of woodland 
around the city, in the grounds of Mount Vernon and 
in dooryards and lanes. The sun shone warm both 
days of the meetings until about four in the afternoon 
of the second day. Then sprinkles foretold the thun- 
der, lightning, and fierce showers that were to fol- 
low on Sunday. In describing the setting, one must 
not forget the cherry blossoms. The early light 
ethereal blossoms around the tidal basin so much 
photographed were over, but the double pink blossoms 
all along the river front down to Haines Point were in 
their glory. They had been held back so long that 
some of us were sure they would not amount to much, 
that the leaves would come first and hide the blos- 
soms. The leaves tried just that trick, but the 
blossoms, when they did start, came so large and so 
thick that the Jeaves were submerged, being allowed 
just enough scope to assist in a glorious display. 

There were drawbacks to the environment. Con- 
gress was raising the—well, shall we say for publica- 
tion “the old boy or old Nick?” (my readers will sense 
my desire to go further and will sympathize with me) 
.—but in spite of Congress, spring came on apace. 
The diurnal and yearly movements of the earth con- 
tinued. The stars moved on in majesty. Mr. Hoover 
went fishing. 

We had feared that on account of the ‘‘times” the 
editors would have a small gathering. All conventions 
of late have suffered, but nearly forty editors showed 


up. 
: Some represented monthlies, one, Ernest John- 
son, represented the valuable Information Service of 
the Federal Council, which he edits, several were 
assistants and two or three were advertising men. 
The lords and barons of our little editorial crea- 
tion, who were on the program, did not let us look on 
their faces. Both Morrison of the Christian Century 
and Stanley High of the Christian Herald communi- 
cated with us, however, through their fourth assistant 


private secretaries, and made our humble hearts glad. 
Their withdrawal, however, at the eleventh hour made 
necessary some hustling by the president and secre- 
tary. 

We missed Joy of the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, one of our best loved men, but he sent his 
paper, and Wareing of the Western Christian Advocate, 
but he sent a competent lawyer to discuss his subject, 
the copyright law. For several years both sense and 
sunshine have radiated from a young woman editor 
named Bess White of the World Call, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This year she was on the program, but instead 
of coming she got married. The change, however, 
did not prevent her writing an able paper which was 
sent in and read. 

The editors met in a hotel at the corner of Fif- 
teenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, which has a 
top-floor promenade on which Plato and his pupils 
might walk up and down in memorable discourse. 
Here assembled all the diverse types which make up 
our editorial world—the thin, cadaverous, sucked-out 
or dried-up editors, and the solid, heavy he-fellows built 
to wear, the old wheel horses who have been pulling 
the papers out of the mud and ruts and over the rocky 
roads for a generation, and the colts just beginning to 
feel the pinch of the neck yoke and the irritating 
push of the breeching. My figures, gentle reader, 
are for the men. The able ladies among the editors 
must be described by some one whose mind is not on 
mule driving. 

Two of the editors were from beyond the Missis- 
sippi, one from Canada, many were from the South, 
several came from New York, and several also from 
Philadelphia, but this year, for a change, only two 
came from New England. Some were fundamentalist 
and some were modernist. Many were Democrats 
and a few were Republicans. All were independents, 
all were remarkably open-minded, and all were bound 
together by a common experience which includes the 
pinch of poverty, the lash of criticism, and the con- 
sciousness of real power and influence. 

For the readers of this journal especially I include 
the interesting information that two Universalist 
editors, the Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of the Uni- 
versalist Herald, Canon, Georgia, and the Rev. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone of the Christian Leader, were in at- 
tendance. Lalone was on the program and handled 
himself like a veteran. Both in his paper and in the 
subsequent discussion he so conducted himself that 
strong editors of various denominations came around 
and said, “That is the kind of fellow we will have to 
find if the job of the religious weekly is to be put over.” 
Both of the new Universalist editors made friends. 
Both were in attendance at the services of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church on the Sunday 
following the convention, and Lalone took part in 
the service. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America entertained thirty-one editors at the Cos- 
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mos Club on Friday. Leinbach, the president of 
the Editorial Council, and Cavert, secretary, did the 
honors at the lunch table. 

The speakers at the luncheon were Curtis Lee 
Laws of the Watchman-Examiner (Baptist), New York, 
EK. H. Rawlings of the Missionary Voice (Southern 
Methodist), Nashville, W. M. Rochester of the 
Presbyterian Record, Toronto, W. A. Logan of the 
Lutheran Monthly, Carlton M. Sherwood of the 
Christian Endeavor World, Boston, and Henry I. 
Stahr. 

On Saturday atternoon fourteen started for a 
visit to the Arlington Memorial Bridge and the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Boulevard, but Lalone and Hunger- 
ford fell by the wayside. The Rev. Mr. Hunter of 
Cherrydale, Va., father of one of our leading editors, 
came with his car, your correspondent drove his own 
Ford, and a big Lincoln hired expressly for the occa- 
sion took care of the others. The road-bed of the new 
boulevard is finished. Much of the way it is a four- 
strip road. But the planting in the cuts and on the 
banks of the fills is still going on. The boulevard will 
present a different appearance when thickets of cedars 
and other evergreens cover the bare places and laurel 
and azalea and a hundred other flowering shrubs 
beautify the sides of the road. Those who drive over 
the road now, however, see the same expanse of sky 
and water, the same outline of hill and bluff, the same 
great curves of the river, that delighted the heart of 
the Father of his Country, and which probably will 
remain unchanged for generations to come. 

From Mount Vernon itself, where the editors 
spent an hour, much of the glory has departed. It is 
no longer a shrine—it is an outing terminus. People 
go there in such numbers that they have to be handled 
in the mass, divided by wire barriers from each other, 
kept moving. Far better sail past Mount Vernon 
to-day on a river boat, and look over at the simple, 
dignified home, than to go there. 

On the outings, in the corridors, over the break- 
fast table, in intimate conversation, much of the 
pleasure and profit of our editorial gatherings is found. 
When men become friends they open their hearts to 
each other freely. It is then that one finds the solution 
to his own personal problem or the word of strength 
and cheer that he needs. 

Driving to Mount Vernon, Brummitt the Metho- 
dist and Campbell the Presbyterian sat in the back of 
my car telling stories, discussing James Cannon, Jr., 
and the planting of dahlias, Methodist elections and 
Captain John Smith of Jamestown, Va. If the talk 
could have been taken down it would have made a 
book like Elwood Worcester’s “Life’s Adventures,” 
which sets a standard for human interest stories. 

We must not give the idea that the sessions 
themselves were not interesting and vital. They were 
full of interest. Dr. James E. Clarke of the Presby- 
terian Advance, Nashville, who took gver the heavy 
load which your scribe has carried for two successive 
conventions, chairman of the program committee, 
was prevented by illness from attending, but did a 
good job. He sent a letter setting forth the steady 
decline in the circulation of Protestant weeklies for 
the past fifteen years. He quoted figures showing 
that the circulation of the Catholic papers had doubled 


in the past ten years, and that they have a total cir- 
culation of 7,100,000 readers. 

Dr. Clarke said that Catholic leaders were de- 
termined to have an intelligent laity. They began by 
having a Catholic Press Week and now have a Catho- 
lic Press Month. Catholics gained in circulation be- 
cause Catholic priests led in the circulation drives. 
If Protestant church leaders and Protestant ministers 
could do half as well, the problems of Protestant week- 
lies and monthlies would be solved. 

The mission of the monthly was discussed in the 
paper of Mrs. Bess White Bunch, which was read by 
Dr. Cavert, and that of the weekly by Guy Emery 
Shipler of the Churchman. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
took up the competitors of the religious press—the 
radio and movies, church news in dailies and periodi- 
cals, board leaflets and other publications like state 
and synodical organs. Mrs. Yerkes of the Friends 
Intelligencer read a live paper on ‘‘The Place of World 
News.” In place of Stanley High Dr. Cavert dis- 
cussed the weakness of the religious weekly. James 
R. Joy sent his paper on “How Can We Awaken 
Reader Interest?” and Mills read it. Campbell and 
Brummitt discussed the attitude that editors should 
take toward the 1932 Presidential campaign. Other 
topics were the copyright laws and advertising. 

A most interesting suggestion was that concerning 
uniting all the Protestant weeklies of the United 
States in- a drive for advertising. If one were in 
doubt about our having moved into a new age, he 
would be convinced by hearing a plan seriously con- 
sidered to have all the papers printed in one plant, of 
a standard size and carrying the same advertisements. 
The fact leaked out that Time, which now has a cir- 
culation around half a million, is edited in New York 
and printed and mailed in Chicago. Back of the 
proposition is the fact that big advertisers will not 
bother with a circulation of less than a million, and 
that a million church people would be regarded as a 
preferred list and would command high grade adver- 
tising. 

If the plan succeeds it will succeed because it will 
help pay the bills of papers in trouble financially. 
If it fails, it will be because the promoters discover 
that some of the papers pay a low rate for publica- 
tion now. Still it is by no means an impossible thing. 

As Lalone pointed out, the great weakness of the 
papers to-day comes from their total environment, 
not from one factor. This means radical changes to 
enable the papers to thrive in surroundings that they 
can not alter. Some will die. Some will merge. 
Some will change their policies. 

Dr. Cavert suggested that a line of differentiation 
between the weekly and the monthly is for the weekly 
to become more and more a newspaper and the month- 
ly to carry the more serious articles. 

This same idea lay back of the strong argument 
of Guy Emery Shipler of the Churchman. Ina world 
of ballyhoo, Shipler said, the papers can perform no 
higher duty than to give clearly the uncolored facts 
and to present an unbought interpretation of the 
facts. Every hour of every day the radio presents 
facts, alleged facts and lies. He argued strongly 
against the weeklies going on to a monthly basis, 
because of the sacrifice of all news values. He said 
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that the religious forces of America never will be ef- 
fective forces until they have a great Protestant 
daily. 

As a whole the editors were quite willing to face 
the facts of their own situation. Hungerford, who 
is doing publicity for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
told them that the church papers are too pious, too 
preachy, too much for ministers, and too narrow. 
Bess White Bunch said, ‘““We fear everything except 
our greatest enemy, dullness.” 

The editors stood meekly a great deal of criticism. 
about the appearance of their papers, but applauded 
vigorously when they heard this sentence in Joy’s 
paper: “It is the guts in the paper that gets it read, 
not its gazelle-like appearance.” 

When the criticism becomes too vigorous one of 
the elder brothers is apt to rise and tell us that the 
papers are pretty good just as they are, and that all 
we have to do is to push on. 

In discussing the policy of editors in the 1932 
campaign, Campbell of Richmond said that he never 
mentioned the name of a party or of a candidate. 
An editorial which he published in the 1928 campaign 
dealing with ‘“Tolerance and Intolerance, Catholic and 
Protestant,’’ was republished and spread broadcast 
through the South. 


Brummitt, who agreed with Campbell that our 
main job is with principles, went much farther in 
urging that we grapple frankly with specific evils and 
advocate by name specific good causes. 

Some of the papers which are printed in commer- 
cial establishments are going to save money by pub- 
lishing papers of twenty-four pages instead of thirty- 
two. Others which have their own printing offices 
said that they could save practically nothing in that 
way unless they changed their method of bringing the 
papers out. 

What one paper is facing, practically all are facing, 
except the Catholic papers. The losses in circulation 
reported for the last year were 10 to 15 per cent for 
nearly everybody. The losses in income were serious. 

As a body, however, the editors were a cheery, 
courageous crowd. Some interpret their attitude to 
mean that a little additional hades is nothing new to 
them and that they expect it and deal with it as part 
of the day’s work. Others interpret their spirit as one 
based on a conviction that they have hold of something 
vital and useful—needed now more than ever and not 
to be given up under stress of any crisis. 

Probably a little of both things is in all of us. 
Stoicism plus humor, faith plus works, will take us 
through the hardest day. 


Some Honored and Beloved Unitarian ‘‘Methuselahs’’ 
J. T. Sunderland 


GE is a relative term. The point in life at 
which people begin to regard themselves as 
old is largely a matter of custom. If a 
foclish custom fixes the time of the coming 

on of old age as at seventy or sixty or even fifty, the 
majority of people are likely, simply because others 
do so, weakly and foolishly to consent, creep into a 
corner, and regard their active years as over. Thus 
one-third of life, and what should be the best third, is 
lost. We want a new psychology which will make 
men and women everywhere think of old age as be- 
ginning at least twenty or thirty years later than they 
have been imagining. 

Few utterances that have come down to us from 
the past are sc much to be regretted as the words so 
often quoted from. the Psalms: 

The days of our years are three-score years and ten; 

And if by reason of strength they. be four-score years, 

Yet is their strength labor and sorrow. 

These words have had the effect virtually to make 
the whole Christian world (and of course the Jewish 
world too) accept seventy years as the normal term 
of human life, and to give the impression that all be- 
yond that must be a period of weakness and misery. 

The science of our day shows that there is no 
ground for such a view. 

Professor Metchnikoff tells us that we should 
live to the age of one hundred and forty; that not one 
man in a million now completes his normal life period; 
that by simple and natural living and by obedience to 
the laws of physical and mental health our lives may 
be not only enormously prolonged but prolonged in 
vigor and under conditions ensuring happiness and 
productivity; and that a man who dies at seventy is 


cut off in the very flower of his days. However, fail 
as we may to reach the proper summit of our years, 
I more than suspect that not a few in our modern age 
press hard on the trail of Methuselah, if we do not far 
pass him, measuring by standards that are truer than 
years. Let ussee. Since Iam a Unitarian, I may be 
forgiven if I confine myself to the Unitarian camp. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, essayist and 
physician, kept his singing gifts unimpaired and his 
scientific (medical) interests keen, to the age of eighty- 
four. 

His son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., judge of 
the United States Supreme Court, retained his distin- 
guished place on the bench until ninety, continuing to 
the last to write legal decisions, among the brightest, 
most penetrating and most weighty that ever emanated 
from. that high tribunal. 

Charles W. Eliot, forty years president of Har- 
vard, America’s greatest leader in the higher educa- 
tion, and long regarded by the Unitarian churches of 
this country as their most eminent layman, continued 
his active, honored and widely influential life until the 
age of ninety-two. 

William, Cullen Bryant retained his vigor as a 
writer and his great activity in public service to the 
end of his long life. No important public occasion 
was complete without his presence and his word. 
When he died lhe was probably the most honored and 
the most conspicuous citizen of New York. Indeed, 
his death was occasioned by a sunstroke received 
while making a public address at the unveiling of a 
statue in Central Park at the age of eighty-four. 

At eighty-five and beyond, Edward Everett Hale 
was chaplain of the United States Senate, a writer 
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wielding a pen prolific and powerful beyond almost 
any other in the nation, and a leader in nearly every 
great movement for reform and for educational, social 
and religious progress in the country. 

Dr. H. W. Furness of Philadelphia was pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of that city for fifty years. 
He went on publishing books up to the age of eighty- 
three, and at eighty-eight was preaching with all the 
grace and eloquence that had given him distinction 
half a century earlier. 

James Martineau, the great English thinker, 
scholar, writer and preacher, continued his literary 
productivity until beyond ninety, giving to the world 
his three greatest books after he was eighty. 

Themas Wentworth Higginson, at much past 
eighty, was giving to the world new books, contribut- 
ing articles to leading periodicals and speaking to great 
audiences, and all with a charm which no man in the 
past generation could excel. 

Charles W. Wendte, who died only a few months 
ago at eighty-eight, published and mainly wrote his 
most important work, “The Larger Fellowship,” a 
cyclopedia and a classic of modern Unitarian history, 
after he was eighty. 

Mary Somerville, the eminent English scientist, 
published an able and valuable work on Molecular 
and Microscopical Science at the age of eighty-nine. 

At seventy-five, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was 
still the unrivaled queen of the American lyceum plat- 
torm, enjoying a degree of popularity and wielding a 
power little if any less than at the age of fifty. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton carried on with unabated vigor their powerful 
advocacy of the cause of equal rights for women, the 
former to the age of eighty-four and the latter to the 
age of eighty-seven. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe maintained until beyond 
ninety, with hardly any abatement, her keen interest 
jn the progress of the world and her great literary and 
philanthropic activity. She spent a part of the 
morning of her ninety-first birthday reading Greek, 
and a part pleading before a Boston Commission for 
pure milk for babies. Her daughter, Mrs. Richards, 
wrote of her, “In her heart is changeless spring.” 

Robert Collyer was an active pastor until far 
beyond eighty, with brain as clear and heart as warm 
as in youth, and eagerly sought for as a speaker on all 
kinds of important public occasions near and far. 
He said of himself at seventy-eight, ‘“My life grows 
sweeter as the years come and go,”’ At his eightieth 
birthday celebration his friend, John W. Chadwick, 
read a poem containing these verses: 

And still the years, the blessed years, 
Soft stooping from above, 

Have poured the treasures of their grace, 
The sweetness of their love. 


Still happy work and happy play 
Have kept you strong and glad, 

Till half we dream these crowning years 
The best of all you’ve had. 


Don’t think of going, Robert, yet, 
Stay with us still awhile; 

We need the glory of your laugh, 
The sweetness of your smile. 


Robert Ingersoll said of Collyer, “He has a 
brain full of the dawn; the head of a philosopher; the 
eee of a poet, and the sincere heart of a 
child.” 

The Rev. Rush R. Shippen, attending a National 
Unitarian Conference at Atlantic City, N. J., when 
nearly eighty, gave an address not only of great power, 
but filled with a spirit of hopefulness and enthusiasm 
which marked him as one of the youngest men in spirit 
in the Conference. One of his most emphatic declara- 
tions was that life had grown brighter to him as he had 
advanced, and that his latest years had been found 
his happiest. 

Joseph Priestly, when he was young, preached 
that old age was the happiest time of life; and when 
he was himself eighty he wrote, “I have found it 
SOs 

James Freeman Clarke died at the age of seventy- 
eight. His biographer says of him: ‘‘To the end of 
his life he continued to have the expectant outlook 
of youth. He was always working, studying, pro- 
ducing—enjoying nature, art, books, people. He 
climbed mountains, sailed, rowed, sat up nights on 
the roof of his house to observe the stars. He talked 
with theologians, he played with children. He liked 
to go on journeys, but was apt to return a day or two 
before the time set, entering the house with a radiant 
air of satisfaction at finding himself once more in his 
own home.” In one of his latest sermons he wrote: 
“Tt is a blessed thing that the longer we live the more 
beautiful the world becomes, the more rich and precious 
life seems. It is the young who are oftenest tired of 
life. As we live on, we seem to grow younger, not 
older.” 

Emerson on the seventy-seventh anniversary of 
his birth received a letter from Prof. Max Muller of 
Oxford, the English translator of many of the Sacred 
Books of the East, bringing birthday greetings and 
containing a striking passage from an ancient Upani- 
shad of India, recently discovered. The passage was 
as follows: 


Old age and decay: lay hold of the body, the senses, 
the memory, the mind, but never of the Self, the Looker- 
on. The Self never grows tired: only the body grows 
tired of supporting the Self. The Self never grows blind: 
only the windows of the senses become darkened with 
dust and rain. The Self never forgets: only the in- 
scriptions on the memory fade, and it is well that 
much should be forgotten. 


Emerson met his old age as cheerfully and hap- 
pily as he had met his earlier life, seeing in it something 
just as good. When nearing the end we hear him 
chant: 

A little while 

Still plan and smile. 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim my self to the storms of time; 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
Lowly, faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed. 


In a life lived as it ought to be I think that grow- 
ing old may well be thought of as resembling the 
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progress of a river. As the river advances toward 
the sea it ripples and dances less with laughter and 
song; it grows stiller and calmer; but it also grows wider 
and deeper, and it bears richer freight on its bosom. 

I think that growing old ought to be like the 
climbing of a mountain. Every step takes us a 
little higher; the air becomes purer; the view grows 
wider and wider, until at last our feet attain the sum- 
mit, the mysterious but splendid 


mountain-top of death, 
Where we may draw diviner breath 
And see the long-lost friends we love. 
* * * ° 
CO-OPERATION FOR POWER 
Roger F. Etz 
f= are borrowing the above from the 
7 G7 es | meaningful slogan of the General Sunday 
School Association because it . expresses 
ME) so cogently and concisely a great truth. 
Together we can do great things—and we are learning 
co-operation. We are publishing herewith two lists 
indicative of this. 
Following is a list of parishes from which quota 
payments for this fiscal year have been received up to 
May 6, 1932. The * indicates the ones which have 


paid in full. 

Alabama: Brewton. Arkansas: *Driggs. California: Los 
Angeles. District of Columbia: Washington. Florida: Tarpon 
Springs. Illinois: *Chicago, Redeemer; Galesburg; Joliet; Oak 
Park. Indiana: *Saluda. Iowa: *Mt. Pleasant; Webster City. 
Maine:*Andover; Calais; *Canton; Caribou; *Greene; *Guil- 
ford; *Hope; Machias; *North Jay; Rockland; *Round Pond; 
*West Paris. Massachusetis: *Chatham; *Cheshire; Everett; 
Framingham; Melrose; Monson; New Bedford; Orange; Salem; 
Springfield, Unity. Michigan:*Detroit; East Liberty; *Far- 
mington. Missouri:*Archie. New Hampshire: Alstead and 
Langdon; *Enfield; Kingston; *Lempster; Portsmouth; *West- 
moreland. New York: Albion; Auburn; Brooklyn, Our Father; 
*Canandaigua; *Morris; Mount Vernon; Newport; Oneonta; 
Rochester; *Salisbury Center; *Scipio; South Hartford; *Syra- 
cuse; Utica. North Carolina: State Convention. Ohio: *Belle- 
ville; Cleveland; *Greenville; *Mason; Milford; *Mount Carmel; 
*Mount Gilead; *Olive Branch; Springfield. Pennsylvania: 
*Girard; Philadelphia, Messiah; *Sheshequin. Rhode Island: 
Harrisville. Vermont: *Barre; *Cavendish; *Hartland Four 
Corners; St. Johnsbury; *Strafford; *Wilmington. 


Following is a list of parishes which have agreed 
to co-operate in the Loyalty Sunday offering for the 
General Convention, when their people will be given 
the opportunity of expressing their faith by their gifts. 


California: Los Angeles; Oakland; Pasadena; Santa Paula. 
Colorado: Denver. Connecticut: Bridgeport; Danbury; New 
Haven; Stafford. District of Columbia: Washington. Georgia: 
Altanta. Illinois: Clinton; Elgin; Hoopeston; Joliet; Litchfield; 
Towa: Mitchellville; Waterloo; Webster City. Kansas: Hutch- 
inson; Junction City. Maine: Augusta; Bath; Canton; Caribou; 
Guilford; Livermore Falls; North Jay; Norway; Oakfield; Old 
Town; Orono; Portland, Congress Square; Portland, Messiah; 
Sangerville; Waterville; West Paris; Westbrook. Massa- 
chuselts: Acton, South; Adams, North; Arlington; Beverly; 
Boston, Grove Hall; Brockton; Cambridge, First; Chelsea; 
Everett; Fitchburg; Franklin; Lawrence; Lowell, First; Malden; 
Melrose; Monson; New Bedford; Orange, North; Peabody; 
Rockport; Shirley; Southbridge; Springfield, 2nd; Waltham. 
Michigan: Concord; Grand Rapids; Horton; Lansing. Minne- 
sota: Rochester. New Hampshire: Claremont; Concord; Nashua; 
Newfields; Portsmouth. New York: Auburn; Binghamton; 
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Brooklyn, Our Father; Buffalo; Dexter; Herkimer; Middleport; 
Middletown; Mount Vernon; Newport; New York, Divine Pa- 
ternity; Oneonta; Watertown. North Carolina: Rocky Mount. 
Ohio: Cleveland; Kent; Milford; Mt. Gilead; Springboro. Penn- 
syluania: Athens; Girard; Scranton; Sheshequin; Standing 
Stone; Towanda. Rhode Island: Cumberland Chapel; Harris- 
ville; Pawtucket; Providence, East; Providence, First; Provi- 
dence, Mediator; Valley Falls; Woonsocket. Vermont: Morris- 
ville; Rutland; Springfield; St. Johnsbury; Washington. Wéis- 
consin: Racine; Wausau. Canada: Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Is your church in either list? 
* x x 
DR. WESTWOOD IN RIVERSIDE 
Willard C. Selleck 


The Institute of Liberal Religion held in All Souls Universal- 
ist Church, Riverside, California, April 3-10, 1932, seems worthy 
of more than an ordinary word, because it showed that Dr. West- 
wood’s work has a far-reaching value for our own household of 
faith as well as for the Unitarian churches. This Institute was. 
mainly a free gift by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, inasmuch 
as the bulk of the expense was borne by that fine organization, 
which also furnished nearly all the publicity material and a large 
amount of excellent literature for free distribution. Such a 
generous service was most timely and wise for the Riverside 
church, and was, I believe, an important contribution toward a 


- closer affiliation of these two liberal communions and a chal- 


lenge to them both for more earnest, aggressive work in these 
critical times. 

Dr. Westwood is a gentleman of broad and fine culture, of 
wide and varied experience among men, in England, Canada 
and the United States, of charming personality and winsome 
spirit, wise, tender, human and a delightful companion, as I 
proved while he was a guest in my house for ten days. His re- 
ligious roots go down into the soil of Methodism, and he has not 
lost this vital connection in amplifying and rectifying his in- 
tellectual understandings. Hence he is truly spiritually-minded, 
his grasp of things divine is not feeble but firm, and he speaks 
with the persuasiveness which intelligence and sincerity usually 
carry. His pulpit manner, too, is engaging, for he has dignity, 
force, brightness, modulation, and the power of deep conviction. 
His hearers listened intently throughout his discourse of about 
fifty minutes. 

Dr. Westwood preached eight sermons, dealing not at all 
with the mechanics of the churches, 7. e., with questions of or- 
ganization and method, but rather with the fundamentals and 
essentials of real religion. His thought was abreast of the times. 
in related fields of learning, but while positive and reassuring in 
his presentations of truth he was not dogmatic or in any sense in- 
tolerant. Such an attitude of course invites inquiry and candid 
reflection on the part of those whom he addresses. 

The Riverside meetings made no attempt to startle the 
town, nor was it their chief aim to gain recruits for the church, 
but rather to deepen in the minds and hearts of the people a 
consciousness of the reality and vitality of spiritual interests. 
This they accomplished as fully as could be expected in one week, 
so that the benefit was intensive rather than extensive, and the 
church was thereby strengthened in the truest way. 

But there is a further significance in Dr. Westwood’s work. 
He speaks with a sense of mission, that is to say, with a profound 
desire to awaken and develop among religious liberals what he 
calls ‘‘an evangelical consciousness.’’ He believes that, without 
this, liberalism is and will continue to be religiously sterile; and 
in this day of bewilderment and bafflement, when the world is 
full of anxiety and misery, such an ineffective liberalism can neither 
have nor deserve any large place of usefulness or honor. His 
message therefore to the Liberal churches is a ringing call to rise. 
up and go forward. They must do something more than recon- 
struct religious thought; they must feed the religious hunger of 
the human heart. Thought is indeed important and can never 
be abrogated; but man does not live by thought only; he feels. 
more than he thinks, and “conduct is three-fourths of life,’” 
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according to Matthew Arnold. Surely then a religion which is 
mainly intellectual, rationalistic, scientific, making its appeal 
almost exclusively to the thought side of life, can not be adequate; 
nor can its inadequacy be fully supplemented by mere estheticism, 
the ministry of the beautiful, blessed as this is. The intellectual 
and esthetic elements of religion must be conjoined with the mys- 
tical if it is to satisfy the deeper cravings of human nature; and 
then it must work out through ethical and social relationships 
into large measures of practical helpfulness. 

Because the Universalist and the Unitarian Churches need 
to learn this great lesson more thoroughly, and because Dr. 
Westwood holds ministerial fellowship in both bodies, he be- 
comes a living link to draw them together while seeking to lead 
them farther in the larger service which the present age requires 
of them. Whether or to what extent they will respond and fol- 
low and move forward, remains to be seen. But the need is 
real, the call is urgent, a suffering world is waiting, consciously 
or unconsciously, for the realization of a type of religious life and 
teaching that shall not only rid itself of outworn ideas but shall 
have the promise and potency of a full, rich, beautiful, triumph- 
ant spirituality. I hail Dr. Westwood’s leadership as virtually 
saying to our two households of faith, ““This is the way; walk ye 
nn TAS 

* * * 


INSTITUTE OF LIBERAL RELIGION 
Ray Darwin Cranmer 


The Institute of Liberal Religion held in Santa Paula April 
17-24 with Dr. Horace Westwood as the Institute speaker, was a 
complete success. Attendance, which was not what we expected 
at the beginning, grew as the meetings progressed until, toward 
the close, there were well over a hundred at each meeting. Al- 
though the Institute was heralded by a splendid advertising cam- 
paign, and by considerable preparation in the community, Dr. 
Westwood had to win our people to himself and to his message. 
This he did with remarkable success. Santa Paula people are 
convinced that if the Institute could be repeated in a year or two 
we would begin just about where this Institute closed. 

Religiously Santa Paula is among the more conservative 
communities and during the Institute many people learned that 
there is such a thing as organized liberalism. People were talk- 
ing about it for eight days on the streets, in homes and in places 
of business and they are still talking. The minister of the Santa 
Paula church is busy answering questions and explaining points 
suggested by the Institute addresses. The church has gained 
many friends in the community. 

Dr. Westwood offers a sane, logical and positive foundation 
for liberal religious thinking. His manner was not belligerent but 
persuasive. He was not a destroyer but a builder. He talks 
not of religious decadence but of challenging opportunity. His 
greatest contribution to liberal religion is probably toward the 
uniting of differing religious liberal groups in a common cause and 
in mutual respect. The direct results of the Institute in Santa 
Paula are still somewhat intangible, but we are sure they are 
very real and will be felt in the period ahead. ; 

The Institute in Santa Paula was made possible by the Mis- 
sion Preaching department of the Unitarian Laymen’s League of 
which Dr. Westwood is the Mission Preacher. The Santa Paula 
Universalist church is grateful for their generous and kindly co- 


operation. 
* * * 


CHURCHES SUPPORT PROPOSAL TO ABOLISH 
AGGRESSIVE ARMAMENTS 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
is giving its moral support to the proposal of the American dele- 
gation at the Geneva disarmament parley for the abolition of 
aggressive armaments. 

Tanks, heavy mobile guns, and gases are included among 
the military weapons described by Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, head 
of the American delegation, as arms ‘‘of a peculiarly offensive 
character.” Still other nations look upon battleships, bombing 
planes, and large submarines as aggressive weapons. 
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The Administrative Committee of the Federal Council, in 
supporting the program of the American delegation, recognizes 
the difficulties inherent in the task of differentiating between 
“offensive” and “defensive”? weapons, but believes that certain 
weapons are of primary importance from the standpoint of mili- 
tary aggression. 

The full text of the resolution of the Federal Council as 
adopted by the Administrative Committee follows: 

“We call the attention of our constituency to the striking 
proposals made at the Geneva Conference by many delegations, 
including the delegation of the United States, to abolish weapons 
peculiarly fitted for aggression. 

“While recognizing the difficulties inherent in the task of 
differentiating between ‘offensive’ and ‘defensive’ armaments, 
we believe it is clear that certain weapons are of primary value 
from the standpoint of military aggression. The American 
delegation at Geneva advocates ‘special restrictions for tanks and 
heavy mobile guns, in other words, for those arms of a peculiarly 
offensive character.’ France asks that special consideration be 
given to such offensive weapons as battleships, bombing planes 
and large submarines. Great Britain, Italy and a number of 
other governments have voiced their approval of placing special 
bans on aggressive armaments. With all such proposals we are 
in hearty accord. 

“The governments of fifty-nine nations, having by the Pact 
of Paris officially renounced war, should now renounce and abol- 
ish weapons designed primarily for aggressive purposes. The 
drastic reduction or total abolition of such weapons would 
greatly enhance the significance of the Peace Pact, allay deep 
suspicions and fears among nations less prepared to make war, 
prevent rivalry in armaments among all nations and tend to 
insure the success of the Disarmament Conference. 

“With aggressive weapons abolished, national security will 
be greatly increased, and reductions in military budgets certain 
and large. Armaments among all nations would be strictly 
limited to the status of a police force for the maintenance of law 
and order. We appeal to the members of our churches and to 
citizens generally to take early and appropriate action on this 


constructive program.” 
* * * 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE CHURCH OF THE 
REDEMPTION? 
To Universalists Everywhere: 

Universalists of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts are 
now grappling with the problem of how to handle wisely the 
beautiful edifice known as the Church of the Redemption, which, 
in fact, is the church in which the Second Universalist Society 
of the Town of Boston now worships. The income from the 
church is not sufficient to pay running expenses and the upkeep 
of this commanding edifice. It is not a matter simply for Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts, but the fate of the old church of 
Hosea Ballou is of interest to Universalists everywhere. 

I have thought it wise to lay before the denomination 
through the columns of the Leader the three things which it is 
possible for us todo. They are as follows: 

I. To assume that the money expended to date has been 
an investment, and turn the church back to the local church, in 
which case the mortgage will probably be foreclosed and the 
property sold this year at a big loss. We would still have an ex- 
pense of $2,000 for Dr. Roblin’s annuity and the interest on trust 
funds of $315. 

II. To continue to hold the church, if we are unable to sell 
it this year. Offsetting income ugainst interest on what we 
have already invested, that will cost us $8,439.25. 

Ill. To make the appropriation which has been asked 
for this year, and continue running the church. This will cost 
$11,764.25. 

In all of these alternatives we are offsetting the income from 
the filling station on Columbus Avenue against the interest on 
the money which we have already invested. 

Cornelius Parker. 


ws | 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHEREIN WE FAIL TO SEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A year or two ago I sent you a manuscript which you did 
not see fit to publish, no doubt for good and sufficient reasons, 
but which, had it been conferred the immortality of ink in the 
peges of the Christian Leader, would have effectually dissolved 
many of the humanist problems whose engagement is recurrent 
in your columns. 

Of course I felt at the t'me that the office cat and no other 
reviewed my dissertation, and that view is hardened as I observe 
how from time to time you come carte et tierce with some human- 
ist friend but, apparently, do not see the position from which he 
crosses your foil. (Your editorial on Haydon is otherwise 
brilliant.) 

In the aforesaid article I defined a humanist as a man who 
would like to be seen walking down the street with a scientist. 
I still think that has subtlety. 

However, anent the case and book of Professor Haydon it 
may be that some of the readers of the Christian Leader may find 
additional solace in the remark of the Founder of Science, Aris- 
totle—‘‘the master of those who know.”’ Aristotle wrote: “The 
more I find myself by myself and alone, the more I become a 
lover of myth.” 

This is the cap of the Golden Mean. 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

* * 


THE CLAIMS OF THE HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J had not realized until just recently how much the human- 
ists claim for themselves. I knew they deny that man receives 
any help from God, but it had not occurred to me till I read the 
reaction headed ‘‘Shame on Us,” in the Leader for April 28, that 
they reject nature, too. 

We may pray to God for our daily bread, but it is John Deere 
and Cyrus McCormick who answer the prayer. We get our 
bread from the hands of men—the farmer, the miller, and ‘‘a 
host of others, all human.”’ 

Included in that “‘host of others,’”’ then, must be the men 
who made the wheat the farmer raises and the earth in which 
he sows it, and the ore from which the steel was made which 
went into John Deere’s plough and Cyrus McCormick’s reaper. 
And there are the creators of the water which turned the first 
mill-wheel and the trees which were cut down to make the 
lumber to build the mill, and—‘‘a host of others, all human.” 

Truly, as ‘““Humanist” says in this reaction, ‘‘man has al- 
ready accomplished the impossible and the incredible.”’ ‘‘Every- 
thing,that has been done to maintain the race alive and promote 
its advance has been done by man unaided.’”’ And not merely 
by man, but apparently by a comparatively small number of 
men—the humanists. ‘Faith in God,” said Henry W. Pinkham 
in the Leader some time ago, “is an opiate. Faith in man is a 
tonic.” The humanists press forward, the rest of us are just 
“Jeaners,’’ and have to be dragged along, a dead weight. 

N.E.S. 
* * 


WHAT THE COUNTRY NEEDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following is suggested by the proposed ‘“‘beer plank’’ in 
the Republican platform and by the “beer parade” sponsored by 
Mayor Walker of New York City. 


All our troubles will be ended 
If our laws can be amended 
Just to give us beer. 


Idleness will be suspended, 
Unemployment problems ended, 
Once they’re making beer. 


Tax assessments will be lightened, 
Every business will be brightened, 
Only give us beer. 


Gangsters from the land will vanish, 
Kidnapers will all be banished, 
If we’re having beer. 


Crimes will cease and peace will reign, 
Prosperity will come again 
With the use of beer. 
M. J. Dotter. 
Sullivan, Mo. 


* * 


NO ONE HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF UNMERITED 
SUFFERING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me a word of comment, by way of a question, on 
your editorial, “Starting Over,’ in the April 23 issue of the 
Leader. 

The fact which you state is admitted. It impressed me, 
however, by bringing to mind the present state or condition of a 
certain person—one among many. It is not difficult to compre- 
hend how a person may make a “‘new start,’”’ and even “‘keep on,” 
when environment will permit, as with good health and other 
advantageous conditions for carrying on. But one can not al- 
ways choose or make his environment. 

Let me mention something of his present state: Out of em- 
ployment for many months, in ill health, scarcely able to work, 
having lost his job, professional, under humiliating circum- 
stances, but by no fault of his, a heavy weight upon his mind, in 
his peculiar psychological make-up this proves a continued 
hindrance to his physical recovery, suffering also from unjust 
criticism, financially embarrassed, unable to get employment 
because of age and illness, not able to maintain a home, seeing his 
family in need—well, this unfortunate state of affairs need not 
be multiplied further. (It is, of course, one case which might be 
multiplied by many thousands.) I may say he has courage still 
and hope; but what results, if any, will those virtues bring to 
him? Perhaps he will continue to “‘be steadfast,’ though it 
will be ‘‘up hill to the very end.’’ 

I may be more pessimistic for him than he is for himself. 
And yet what can one do in such a case? What ethics, what re- 
ligion or philosophy of life, can we give to such a person, how can 
he “start over’? and “‘keep on?’’ This one possibly may “‘be 
steadfast.’”’ So many there are who can not maintain that virtue. 
If religion is unable to sustain the body of such, it must at least 
offer its content of peace and comfort to the soul. 

Se Gsee 


* * 


DISINTEGRATING FACTORS IN PARISH WORK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested in a recent note in the Leader telling 
of the withdrawal of a young clergyman from possible competitive 
contest for a vacant pulpit. Appreciative editorial comment 
was made on the note, indicating that such candidating policies 
tend to cheapen the ministry. 

A full statement of the implications involved would say 
that a related aspect of the matter should have equal emphasis. 

Because the minister is an applicant for the position, and 
because there are more ministers than churches, the temptation 
is to regard him as a suspicious character; to resort to the methods 
of a detective agency or of strict immigration officers and to 
insist that he prove himself innocent and trustworthy. It 
seems to be forgotten that he is a trained and educated man, ° 
that he has been approved and ordained as a distinctive religious 
and community leader, and that in his work he commonly does 
much more than he is paid for doing 
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The standard for judgment between two contracting parties 
should be mutual. Is the lay committee which scrutinizes the 
clerical candidate thoroughly interested in the work of the 
church—even to the point of sacrifice? Do the members see to 
the care of the building and insist that the funds are safeguarded 
in the interests of the church, that the bills are paid when due 
and that their financial system is in working order and not merely 
left to the women and the minister? Do they pledge their sup- 
port to the minister or do they pose for the moment as experts 
in homiletics or haberdashery or domestic proprieties? 

Some of these things might be included in the disintegrating 
factors of parish work. 

A, N. Foster. 


Norwich, Conn. 
* * 


CRITICISES FRANKLY AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished reading your editorial on ‘“The Notorious 
Tom Mooney.” It has a certain directness, to be sure. And, 
of course, it is timely, as editorials should be. There are several 
statements, however, which seem to require some explanation. 

You say that “it is much to the governor’s advantage 
politically to hold Mooney in prison,”’ a statement with which no 
one would be expected to disagree, but then you defend Governor 
Rolph’s recent refusal to grant Mooney a pardon by building up 
an imaginary trait of character which you may think he possesses 
but which his action certainly shows him to be without. As a 
matter of fact a man does not “‘decide a question in a way that 
will mean profit and glory to himself,” he allows his basest 
appetites to run riot and simply deadens that within him which 
we call divine. To follow the path of least resistance does not 
show ‘‘much strength of character,” but rather an absence of it. 
Governor Rolph lacked nothing more than he lacked courage. 

It was rather amusing for me to compare your attitude 
towards the humanists in your leading editorial and your atti- 
tude towards Mooney in the shorter one. Where all proof is 
intuitive, personal, and subjective, you are so positive, you are 
so insistent, that the agnosticism of the humanists is unwar- 
ranted and paralyzing. But when proof is objective you become 
agnostic, uncertain, paralyzed. “This is not saying that we 
think Mooney guilty, or believe that he had a fair trial. The 
fact is we do not know.” I would be willing to postulate that 
there is nothing more certain, more provable, more capable of 
being positively known, than that Mooney had not a fair trial. 
Who should know better than the trial judge? And he insists 
that Mooney had not a fair trial. Judge Franklin A. Griffin 
has spent his energy these many years in an attempt to secure a 
pardon for the man he sentenced to death. Who should know 
better than the jurors? And they insist that Mooney had not a 
fair trial. 

As to whether Mooney is guilty of the bombing, you must 
review the evidence and the testimony of the various witnesses, 
and then the record of the investigations by President Wilson’s 
Mediation Commission, and the Labor Department’s investiga- 
tion by the Director General of Employment, J. B. Densmore. 
And finally you must delve into the confessions of the leading 
witnesses, the incriminating letters of Frank Oxman which were 
exhibited during his trial for subornation of perjury. Is it 
too much to ask the editor of a Christian weekly to go to this 
trouble before admitting that he does not know whether a man 
is guilty? 

Towards the end of the editorial you say: “It is, however, 
extremely doubtful if Mooney had anything to do with it. In 
view of the doubt, it would have been better for society to give 
him his freedom.”’ It is not a question of whether it would have 
been better; it is a question of justice. There are many who 
believe that society is better off with Mooney in prison. They 
do not believe that he is guilty of the bombing. But he is a 
dangerous radical. It is society’s good fortune that he is in jail. 
Better keep him there. Your attitude only gives support to 
theirs. And we all know that you want justice done. 
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Governor Rolph, regardless of the pious words of his proc- 
lamation and his insistence on Mooney’s guilt, refused to grant 
a pardon because he and his supporters are interested in main- 
taining the status quo, and because he and they knew that the 
release of Mooney at this time would endanger their security, 
menace their special privileges, and bring to an end their control 
of natural resources and the means of production for their per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Mooney, labor agitator as he was when 
apprehended, would not be long in organizing a revolt among 
the already surly, dissatisfied, starving, unemployed millions. 

Conard B. Rheiner. w ,} 


Norway, Maine. 
* * 


A GREAT BASIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
You were kind enough to express interest in the “Principles” 
of the Christian Church, and I herewith send you the form as 
commonly used among us: 


The Lord Jesus Christ as the head of the church. 

Christian our only name. z 

The Bible our rule of faith and practise. 

Individual interpretation of the Scriptures the 
right and duty of all. 

Christian character the test of fellowship. 

The union of all the followers of Christ, to the 
end that the world may believe. t 


You will understand that there was no “official’’ form or 
wording, and as a matter of fact the form was varied but the 
substance was the same. For instance, some churches used the 
“Six Principles” in a negative form—no leader but the Lord 
Jesus Christ, no name but Christian, no creed but the Bible— 
with the other three points as they are herewith printed. 

You will understand further that this was not passed upon 
by any general body, but local churches accepted them or not as 
they might elect. Their choice had nothing to do with their 
membership in our General Convention. They became mem- 
bers of that body by voting to join and being accepted without 
any creedal test whatever, but on “Christian character the test 
of fellowship.” 

The first five of these “Principles” have been in use among 
our churches for 120 years or more. The sixth came out of the 
things the other five stood for—a united church to win a world— 
and has been used for a century. 

Hermon Eldredge. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


* * 


GRANDMA GILCHRIST GOES HOME 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing to tell you of the home-going of Grandma Gil- 
christ, which occurred Thursday evening at the Mary Imogene 
Bassett hospital after a three weeks’ illness. 

She was stricken with grippe and her age, nearly eighty- 
seven, left little energy to combat the disease. She suffered no 
pain, a gradual giving out until the end came. 

“Strange that a harp of ten thousand strings should stay in 
tune so long.” 

Funeral services were to have been held Monday at Hart- 
wick, the Universalist pastor of Morris officiating, but owing to 
the blizzard, the service was postponed until Tuesday. 

She dearly loved her church and the Christian Leader, which 
I read to her each week. Your editorials were the first things 
called for, then your “Cruisings.”” The day she was taken to 
the hospital I read to her your article on “Arlington,” suggesting 
that I read part of it and later the remainder. She said, “Read 
all of it now.” It was the last time I saw her, as the ambulance 
came for her at noon. 

A good woman has gone to her reward with her work well 
done. Why tarry? 

Ocie Hasledon. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Father Damien, Modern Saint 


Damien of Molokai. By Irene Cand- 
well. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Modern medicine has performed the 
miracle of finding a cure for leprosy, that 
dread scourge which has threatened the 
life of man since history began. The leper 
used to be regarded as a criminal, a pariah, 
to be driven beyond the bounds of human 
habitation. 

In 1865 the miserable lepers in Hawaii 
were separated from their dear ones and 
deported to the island called Molokai, a 
wild and weird place, very different from 
the smiling flower-decked islands in which 
they had been born. To these sad crea- 
tures went a young Belgian priest, Joseph 
de Veuster, known to the world as Father 
Damien, who had lived for nine years on 
the main island in happy service. At 
thirty-three he decided to give his life to 
ministering to the lepers of Molokai. 

Miss Candwell has brought to the 
world, which so easily forgets, a new un- 
derstanding and appreciation of this heroic 
figure, a peasant priest who for the love of 
God laid down his life for his fellows. She 
tells the vivid story of his sixteen years of 
consecrated service in Molokai and of the 
last four years, when he, too, suffered from 

he loathsome disease and followed the Via 
Dolorosa of his stricken people. Father 
Damien stands out clear and imposing, a 
giant in the spiritual realm but a very 
human and lovable person. One recalls 
what the medieval biographer, Bonaven- 
tura, says of St. Francis of Assisi, who 
when once he had ridden past a leper “‘re- 
called the purpose of perfection he had 
conceived and, remembering that it be- 
hooved him first of all to conquer self, if 
he were fain to become the soldier of 
Christ, leapt from his horse and ran to em- 
brace him.” How worthy a follower of 
- Francis, how worthy a forerunner of Al- 
bert Schweitzer of the forest hospital at 
Lambarene, was this modern saint! 

The biography is written from the 
Catholic standpoint, with a Catholic’s 
understanding of the comforts and as- 
surances of the faith by which Father 
Damien lived through those agonizing 
years. ‘“The highest earthly privilege . .. 
of being conformed unto the Passion of 
Christ ....in sharing with Him the 
wonder of the world’s redemption won 
through supreme and awful sacrifice.” 
That faith brought Damien to his Nunc 
Dimittis. “I try to make slowly my way 
of the Cross and hope to be soon on the top 
of my Golgotha .... Well, God’s Will 


be done. He knows best. My work, 
with all its faults and failures, is in His 
hands.” 


Miss Candwell did well to-reproduce in 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


an appendix Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
scathing open letter to a Protestant mis- 
sionary who depreciated Damien’s work 
and questioned his sincerity and character. 
Seldom have irony and caustic sarcasm 
been used with so much justification in the 
service of righteous indignation. 
M.G.S. 


x Ok 


Thunder and Dawn 

By Glenn Frank. (Maemillan. $3.50.) 

As editor of the Century Magazine Glenn 
Frank established a reputation for search- 
ing, constructive comment on national and 
international problems. He evidently pos- 
sessed the definite knowledge without 
which sound judgments can not be made, 
and he had also the gift of incisive ex- 
pression through the written and the 
spoken word. His mind played with 
originality upon problems which can no 
longer be solved by the application of old 
formulas. The result was seen in his 
refreshing and suggestive utterances. Dur- 
ing his years in the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin he has had the op- 
portunity to re-examine the validity of his 
fundamental convictions in the light of 
their application in a very complex in- 
stitutional life. But he has gone beyond 
the confines of the great university and 
sought light from many sources. He 
now presents a considered statement of 
his views on our Western civilization which 
holds the reader’s interest. At many 
points it raises old questions in new lan- 
guage, making them more insistent and 
urgent. Not in the style but in their in- 
tellectual integrity and prophetic charac- 
ter, his chapters recall Carlyle’s Latter 
Day Pamphlets, Past and Present, etc. 

Mr. Frank faces the critical situation of 
civilization; over against the alarming 
features of our situation he sets the possi- 
bility of a New Renaissance, a New Ref- 
ormation, and a New. Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the book is given to an elucida- 
tion of these. The first means a renewal 
of life in which culture shall be made more 
vital in its bearing upon life; it involves, 
of course, profound changes in educational 
goals and procedures. Thesecond means a 
revivifying of religion, a movement that 
shall ‘‘tap deeper levels of psychic energy 
than we have lately utilized and assuage 
the unconfessed hungers” of our skeptical 
age. To this end a bonfire of theological 
and ecclesiastical vanities will be needed. 
By the third Mr. Frank means a correction 
of our industrial over-centralization, an 
emancipation of industry from fatigue and 
monotony, an elimination, through in- 
telligent planning, of the swing of the pen- 
dulum from panic to plenty. This will 
involve, among other results, the bringing 
of beauty of fabric and form back from the 
exile into which the machine sent it, and 


a guarantee to the many as well as to the 
few of adequate leisure in which they may 
pursue the non-material goods of life. 

That is a large program! The realiza- 
tion of such large aims is not assumed to 
be easy. Indeed, industrial society, the 
state, the school, and the church, are all 
called upon by Mr. Frank to accept a 
quite radical revision of their methods and 
of their aims. 

The value of the book seems to me to lie 
in the very clear analysis of the real situa- 
tion, the exposure, without fear or favor, 
of the implications of our existing ways of 
organizing life, and the solemn warning 
(not original but coming with greater 
force from one amongst us than from a 
wilderness-prophet or an arm-chair rebel) 
that far-reaching alternatives are before 
us. If economic and political leadership, 
inspired by a more vital culture in which 
personality is exalted and by a religion in 
which man’s creative powers are chal- 
lenged, can not effect a wider and more 
equitable distribution of wealth and a 
more even spread of opportunity, then we 
may and must fear a revolutionary over- 
turn. But intelligent understanding of 
the issues, our genius for organization, and 
the sense of human solidarity, ought to be 
and are equal to the task. 

It is in outlining the task and calling 
forth man’s faith in their adequacy for the 
task that Mr. Frank’s book will do great 
service. 

The title is borrowed from the words of 
a kindred prophet, John Ruskin. “TI 
could smile when I see the hopeful exulta- 
tion of many at the new reach of world 
science and vigor of worldly effort, as if 
we were again at the beginning of days. 
There is thunder on the horizon as well as 
dawn.”’ 

SHB ass 


* * 


History of the Bible Concisely Told 


An Outline of the Literary History 
of the Bible. By Margaret B. Crook. 
(Abingdon Press. $.50.) 


Professor Crook (of Smith College) has 
presented in very useful form an outline 
of the essential facts about the Bible as 
literature. This is not in book form but in 
a folder so arranged that as it opens out, 
page by page, successive periods are out- 
lined. Interesting data are worked into 
the outline, and by the use of bold type 
and capitals the reader is helped to keep 
in mind the divisions into which the out- 
line falls. Sunday school teachers and 
ministers will find this a very convenient 
and thoroughly reliable ready reference 
guide. It is prepared by a scholar who is 
also a teacher; the practical uses of the 
outline are uppermost in the author’s 
mind, but great care has been taken to 

(Continued on page 636) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury S%., Boston 


‘‘Little brother, little sister, I have help for thee.’’ 


*“*THE LEAST OF THESE”’ 


. Twenty-six years ago a young woman 
went to China as a trained nurse. She 
had dedicated her life to the service of 
those who needed her. Thirteen years 
later, as she was doing her regular work in 
a leper home, some of the men brought her 
a tiny baby, only a few days old, and nearly 
frozen, which they had found along the 
roadside. They begged the devoted nurse 
to take the child in and give it care. 

From that day, thirteen years ago, until 
to-day, Miss Alma Dodds has taken in 
sixty girls, from a few months to seven years 
of age. She had no idea of starting a 
home, but she knew if she refused to care 
for the children they would be left for the 
dogs, or sold into a life of shame. So she 
did what she could. To-day the older 
girls are going to school there in the mission 
station. They learn to read and write, to 
sew and mend, to do simple cooking. 
Many of them do dainty cross-stitch em- 
broidery which is sent to America and 


' sold, and the girls are thus enabled to earn 


a little to help themselves. Hach “big 
girl’ has a “little sister’ for whom she is 
responsible all the time. 

It is to help Miss Dodds in her self- 
assumed work that we Universalists have a 
China Child Welfare offering. It goes to 
feed and clothe these children pictured 
above. Miss Dodd is in the second row 
with the tiniest ones in her arms—arms 
that have cared for all the others. Don’t 
miss the beloved American dolls that 
some of them hold—sent by unknown 
friends. 

The girls in our Clara Barton Sunrise 
Guild in Tokyo, Japan, have sent help to 
Chinese children. 

Can we do any less than our Japanese 
friends are doing? 

< aoe 

To a learned man no country is foreign. 

—Chinese Proverb. 


SING THIS 


Here is another stanza to the hymn we 
all love, ‘‘America the Beautiful.” We 
do not know who added these lines, but we 
are certain the author would enjoy know- 
ing that boys and girls in Universalist 
schools were singing them on May 22. 


“© beautiful for helping hands, 

That reach across the sea, 

To helpless ones in distant lands 
To lift and heal and free. 

America, America, 
God shed His grace on thee, ~ 

And crown Thy good with brotherhood 
That goes beyond the sea.”’ 


* * 


SCHOOL AMBASSADORS 


Two Chinese children, members of our 
Fitchburg school, were sent back to China 
by their parents for a Chinese education. 
The Fitchburg school seized this splendid 
opportunity, through a special service, to 
officially appoint these children as their 
ambassadors of good will. Thet’s practis- 
ing brotherhood—and spreading it abroad! 

* * 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
July 16-23-26 

“T long for fragrant pine-woods, and the 
sunshine on the sea’’—so run two of the 
lines from Rev. L. G. Williams’ new Ferry 
Beach song which many of us came to 
love at the Beachers’ Reunion. And these 
glorious spring days all of us who have 
ever been there long for the loveliness that 
may be found at Ferry Beach. Not only 
loveliness of nature but also of fellowship 
and learning. 

Dr. van Schaick, in his already famous 
Cruising, “The Grave and the Gay at 
Ferry Beach,’ says, ‘I wish to state for 
the benefit of people who do not know 
much about church institutes, that here is a 
movement full of achievement, and even 


more full of hope.” 


This summer’s program offers as much 
help to our church school leadership as 
others have done. There will be courses 
in World Friendship, Primary Methods, 
Message of the Christian Church, Young 
People’s Methods, and vesper lectures on 
the Life of Paul by Dr. van Schaick. 

Again to quote from the aforementioned 
Cruising: “There are enormous possibili- 
ties locked up in the plain people of even 
our smallest communities. Get one of 
them aroused, informed, and willing to 
lead, and many changes may follow in the 
church schools.” 

Select your folks now who give promise 
of Christian leadership; make this oppor- 
tunity available for those who have 
rendered service, but need guidance. 
Join us at the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach, Maine, July 16 
to 23, and plan to remain over for the 
Convention which follows. . 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The best illustration of preparedness 
which has come to our attention for some 
time was reported last month by a visitor 
from northern New England who stopped 
at the G.S.S.A. office. She told of Easter 
Sunday in their church, of carefully planned 
services and of the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of every group, as during the day 
young people, children and adults, through 
story, song and drama, made their various 
contributions to the Easter program. She 
spoke particularly of the sunrise service, 
of its leader, and of the long hours of 
preparation which make this service one 
looked forward to throughout the year by 
young and old. Then, quite by accident, 
our visitor reported that the week after 
Easter this leader, having found just the 
story for use next year, began at once to 
memorize it. 

During the first week of May Miss 
Andrews attended the annual meetings 
of the Religious Education Association 
at Columbia University, New York. On 
Monday evening, May 2, she met with 
the church school teachers and officers of 
the Metropolitan District. 

Within the past two weeks Miss Yates 
has participated in the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association Institute at 
Canton, spoken at Workers’ Meetings at 
North Attleboro and Fitchburg, addressed 
the Malden Ministerial Association, and a 
union meeting of the parents, teachers, 
pupils and young people of the Rhode 
Island churches at Pawtucket. 

The Lynn, Mass., church school sub- 
scribes each month for nine copies of the 
International Journal, which are circulated 
among its teachers for their help. Fitch- 
burg has five copies monthly, rendering 
the same type of service. 
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REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


MGR Oy (CHRO nooo noen. tice 0 $264.00 
AS) IDeA, NIGEL 35 co nici eo ok 5.00 
44 Braintree Alliance, Mass...... 5.00 
45 Springfield, Mass. (St. Paul’s) . 25.00 
46 North Attleboro, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Aq “Greenville, Ohio: =)... 0. --- 5.00 
48 Norwood, Mass. ............ 5.00 
49 West Somerville, Mass. ...... 5.00 

$319.00 
Previously reported from individ- 
DRIES on span okrmn eras cies 223.00 


At the bottom of a page in that very 
interesting and informative Bulletin, the 
Tar Heel Universalist, we find the follow- 
ing quotation: “Guard within yourself 
that treasure, kindness. Know how to 
give without hesitation, how to lose with- 
out regret, how to acquire without mean- 
ness.” (George Sand.) 

* * 


THE NEW MISSION CIRCLE PRO- 
GRAMS 

We studied the suggested programs we 
were printing for the use of Mission Circles, 
and felt there were improvements we might 
make in them that would make them more 
useful and more generally used by Circles, 
so we have enlarged them somewhat, and 
improved them. Every Circle may now 
have a printed program for Mission Circle 
members at a very small cost. We are 
offering them at less than cost for $1.50 per 
hundred, 75 cents for 50 and 40 cents for 
25, 2 cents each for less than that quantity. 
They are attractive and have ample room 
for insertion of the names of your hostess, 
your speaker and your committee, and 
there is a place for officers and department 
chairmen. We think we have covered 
the needs quite thoroughly, but we shall 
be anxious for your reactions. Copies will 
go to the Mission Circle presidents this 
week. It is an attempt to unify our Mis- 
sion Circle programs. This was one of 
the suggestions at the Buffalo Convention. 

Your Mission Study Chairman, Mrs. 
Milo G. Folsom, is also preparing pro- 
grams on twelve different subjects, includ- 
ing practically all suggested on the pro- 
grams we are printing. Mrs. Folsom will 
have material to send out to leaders for 
use with the various subjects. 

x x 
FROM JAPAN 

Mission Circle presidents will receive 
this week a letter from Miss Georgene 
E. Bowen of Blackmer Home. A few 
paragraphs are quoted below: 

“In the Blackmer Home, our new girls 
have come in, settled themselves comfort- 
ably in their rooms and are trying to get 
accustomed to the routine of the Home 
with its rules and regulations. Bless their 
hearts, it does seem as though one of 


them was getting into difficulty every 
hour and had to be put straight. They all 
seem to be good girls, however, so we have 
high hopes of them. There are more 
graduated girls staying with us to help in 
our work than there have been in years, 
and every one of them is entering upon 
her period of duty with a sweet and will- 
ing spirit. 

“Miss Hathaway is living in Zushi 
now, but she comes up to Tokyo almost 
every week to give piano lessons to the 
Home girls and to help the Home with its 


accounts. She’s indefatigable in her ef- 
forts for the women’s work. She gives 
back almost everything she has of strength 
and money to the cause in one way or 
anotneracmee. 

“The Ohayo Kindergarten, the Midori 
Kindergarten and the Kindergarten Club 
(for poor children) under Miss Downing’s 
direction are booming. Mrs. Hara has be- 
gun her work in the Midori Kindergarten 
with an able young assistant, and we feel 
deeply relieved that the work there will go 
on with such a splendid spirit and such 
great efficiency. The neighborhood moth- 
ers seem to love and trust Mrs. Hara the 
minute they see her, and this is going to 
mean wonderful things for our work.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


SOUL OF YOUTH—UNEMPLOYED 


Perhaps every generation must drink 
the bitter waters of disillusionment. Per- 
haps the dream-time of life is a romantic 
betrayal, sweet enough to be bitter after- 
wards. Perhaps the world is better off 
without realizing the will and purpose that 
gives youth its magnificence in retrospect. 

Certainly the last two generations of 
youth have had ample practise in becom- 
ing disillusioned. By the last two, I 
mean the generation that fought in the 
World War, and the generation that has 
grown up since that time. 

The soldiers’? feelings upon becoming 
aware of the treachery of the war can be 
found in Remarque’s novel, “The Road 
Back.” 

But there is a new disillusionment dis- 
cernible, not among the soldiers this time, 
but among the crop of young hopefuls that 
want a chance to start life and make good. 
The world is paralyzed for them. Enter- 
prises can’t be begun. There is no need 
for the young blood and high heart and the 
ambition that carries great deeds to a con- 
clusion. The souls of youth are unem- 
ployed. 

It will be a time for sad reflection. It 
will be a time for irony. It will be a time 
for a deeper cynicism. 

Hundreds scraped up enough money to 
work their ways through college. What 
for? Now? 

Hundreds more borrowed money to 
carry through the accepted formula of 
success. What for? Now? 

Hundreds of educated young fellows 
walk the streets and haunt the bread-lines. 
They are losing self-respect.» They are 
losing hope. And they are losing faith. 
That is the inevitable tragedy. They are 
losing faith. 

If there were some way of harnessing 
the indignation to overthrow open evils 


that brought mankind to this pass, it ° 


might be possible to hope and have faith 
again. If there were some dream, power- 
ful enough to conquer the philosophy of 


pleasure and lethargy and quiet despair, 
then a new day might be on the dawn. 
But the souls of youth are unemployed. 
There is lacking even the will to change 
things as they are. There is too much sube 
mission. Too much respectable slinking. 
Too much noble starving. And yet— 
what to do? 

It will not always be so. We must find 
the will and brains and the firmness to 
make over this ruined way of life. Beyond 
this impotent despair, there must lie a 
better order that we can bring nearer by 
making a bridge of our bodies and souls. 
It can not be that life means only repeat- 
ing these monstrous errors that strand 
mankind on the reefs of murder and death. 

Difficult as it is to put this forward urge 
into words, hopeless as it seems to plan 
for to-morrow—yet that is what we must 
do. The soul of youth must be employed. 

* * 


CONVENTION CONFERENCE 


Vice-President D. Stanley Rawson held 
a conference with the national president of 
the Y. P. C. U. on April 30, and went 
thoroughly into the details of the 1932 
convention at Ferry Beach. Important 
announcements will be made shortly as a 
result of this conference. 

It is expected that Marion Fisher of At- 
lanta, Georgia, will attend both the Uni- 
tarian Conference at Star Island and the 
Universalist Institute at Ferry Beach. 
Plans are being made for a summer con- 
ference in Georgia next year, and it is 
hoped that through Miss Fisher’s efforts | 


we shall be able to share with the South ||) 


the benefits of our summer conferences. 

Word has been received that California 
is planning to send a delegate to Ferry 
Beach this summer. It’s just a‘ question 
of money, writes our correspondent. 
Minnesota is also raising money to send a 
delegate. 

The national office also hopes that Rosa- || 
lie Johnson, president of the Ohio State 
Union, will be at Ferry Beach, and bring a 
good delegation with her. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Chapin Home.— 
‘ On Sunday, April 24, 
Rev. H. E. Peters of 
Floral Park substituted 
for Rev. L. H. Garner, 
who was kept away 
by illness in his family. 
On May 8, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall officiated 
and Dr. T. E. Potter- 
ton will conduct the last semi-monthly 
service of the season, on May 22. On 
Flag Sunday, Mr. Harris brings his boys of 
the Junior Naval Reserve Corps to Chapin 
Home for a patriotic service. * * Pres- 
cott House.—Seventy-five children at- 
tended the circus Monday morning, April 
25, at the special children’s performance. 
The TaKala Society, which supports a 
baby health station at Prescott House, 
gave a tea for the mothers of Prescott 
House, which was preceded by a lecture on 
“Dental Care.”’ The sewing school, which 
meets Saturday afternoons, held its clos- 
ing party April 16. Sixty-five children 
attended. Each had a new hand-made 
dress or length of material for a dress, to 
take home. The Young Girls’ Social 
Club held its third and final dance of the 
season on Saturday, April 30. This is 
one of the most successful clubs of the 
house. * * Middletown.—Sunday, May 
1, Mr. Thorburn commenced the second 
year of his pastorate. The year past has 
been marked by organization, enlisting 
and enthusing the people. Especially 
successful has been the work with men, 
and in the Sunday school. Mr. Thorburn 
has proved himself to be an effective ad- 
ministrator and a cheery, helpful pastor. 
On April 11 the Men’s Club, looking to a 
membership of 200, observed ladies’ 
night. Mr. Thorburn as a part of the 
entertainment presented an act of tricks, 
which he has been invited to repeat in the 
Webb Horton Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. Some members contributed selec- 
tions, games were played and the evening 
closed with refreshments served by the 
men. Dr. J. Howard Nicholls, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, greatly beloved in 
the church, preached on the Sunday that 
Mr. Thorburn was absent visiting his 
mother in Massachusetts, and has been 
asked to lead the Forum Class in the 
church school. * * Metropolitan Y. P. 
C. U.—The unions of the district hope to 
visit Murray Grove again this year over 
Memorial Day week-end. Plans are be- 
ing made to give Murray Grove greater 
publicity among all our young people. 
These pre-season visits serve to acquaint 
the unioners with Universalism’s shrine. 
The nominating committee under the 
chairmanship of Stewart Diem is select- 
ing a slate of officers for the May election 
meeting. Nine unioners from the Metro- 


politan District recently attended the 
Connecticut Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Danbury. * * Washington Heights.— 
A Men’s Liberal Club has been organized 
in the church. Its recent smoker brought 
out thirty-five men. The young men’s 
section of the Men’s Club has organized a 
ball team which plays weekly, under the 
management of a trustee, John Price. 
The pastor has brought out a 90-page 
book, historic and descriptive of our work 
here, past and present, fully illustrated. 
The book was paid for by the Heights 
business men. A copy will be gladly 
mailed to any friend interested. The city 
is completing its work about our church, 
and within a month the property will take 
on its proper appearance. To-day about 
twenty-five buses to all sections of New 
Jersey, upper New York and more distant 
places pass our church door. Plans are 
being worked out for a publicity movement 
among the travelers who are now passing 
through our district daily. * * Floral 
Park.—April 8 the Y. P. C. U. presented 
its play, ‘“Chintz Cottage,”’ to an audience 
that nearly filled the recreational hall. 
The money return from the play was near- 
ly enough to pay the pledge which the 
young people made to the church. Our 
church school is gradually growing. Mrs. 
H. R. Spooner, the new superintendent, is 
doing excellent work. We have two new 
teachers and a new cradle roll superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Clifford Zahn. April 16 
the school gave a party to its members 
and friends. Six teachers and officers 
planned to attend the Metropolitan Sun- 
day School Institute May 2 at the Church 
of Good Tidings in Brooklyn. April 22 
the Women’s League had a Birthday Party 
for the whole church, the best party that 
the organization has had. The League is 
always doing things to earn money for the 
church. The Men’s Club has had-some 
interesting meetings. The members gave 
a concert May 6. Our minister has been 
elected a member of the program commit- 
tee of the Nassau County Ministers’ As- 
sociation. He preached at Chapin Home 
April 27, substituting for Rev. Lucius H. 
Garner of Newark, N. J. We have re- 
ceived one new member since Easter. * * 
Southold.—The minister-emeritus, Rev. 
Abram Conklin, knows how to keep young 
usefully. A few days ago a large gather- 
ing of Southold people, led by the pastor, 
Rev. Harry G. Kenney, met in the parish 
house. Jt was announced as ladies’ night 
of the Men’s Club, but it really was Conk- 
lin night for everybody. There was 
happiness in the hearts of all in honoring 
the youth who has served more than half 
a century in the ministry, and who now 
enjoys the confidence and love of a great 
company of friends. Mr. Conklin is now 
seventy-four years young. * * The Met- 


ropolitan Alliance held its final meeting 
of the season in Newark on May 13. 
This completed a year’s consecrated and 
efficient leadership by one of the most 
eager and effective workers in the metrop- 
olis, Mrs. Mary Friedrich. The officers for 
the coming year will be announced later. 
Dr. Elmer D. Colcord spoke upon ‘“‘Psy- 
chology for Universalists.” * * The Cen- 
sus Bureau gives statistics of the Newark- 
Jersey City-Paterson district—or northern 
New Jersey near to New York City—that 
areinteresting. Thestatistics show that the 
district contains a population of 2,915,056 
within 1,159 square miles, and 2,513 
persons per square mile. There is only 
the Newark church of our faith in the 
district. * * Murray Grove “will soon 
be holding forth,’ writes an interested 
fellow-worker. Rey. Robert Tipton, who 
has made a lasting impression upon Mur- 
ray Grove meetings in past years, will 
act as the pastor. The hotel will open 
July 16, and close Labor Day, Sept. 5. 
The annual fair, which means hard work 
for a few, will be enjoyed August 19 and 20, 
Miss Edith Wilson, chairman. Miss Em- 
ma Krementz is chairman of the Metro- 
politan District, and alive with courage 
for the new dey. Murray Grove invites 
your presence and will extend the heartiest 
welcome. * * Our Father.—At the May 
meeting of the Men’s Club, ladies’ night, 
former United States Senator William 
M. Calder spoke upon ‘“‘Presidents That I 
Have Known.’ The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women in May sponsored an il- 
lustrated lecture upon ‘‘Washington: the 
Man and the City.” The annual May 
breakfast, served by the Allience May 4, 
was a success socially and financially. 
The Alliance during the season past has 
prepared thousands of bandages for the 
visiting nurses. Prohibition was debated 
April 11 by Men’s Club members. Mr. 
M. H. Bemis, born in Plymouth, Vt., 
stood valiantly for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and Mr. O. B. White advocated 
strenuously a referendum, declaring that 
present conditions were intolerable. No 
vote was taken upon the merits of the 
question, or the debate. * * All Souls.— 
Our Easter offering was more than $1,600. 
The Lauterbach lecture gave a profit of 
$174. Our congregations are increasing. 
A new circle has been formed of sixteen 
young women, meeting every other Tues- 
day. At present we have ten circles as 
well as the regular Women’s League. Our 
Easter calendar brought us from all over 
the country letters of praise and requests 
for copies to be filed away. As with the 
Lincoln calendar we could not supply the 
demand of our friends. The outstanding 
event the past month, was Edwin Mark- 
ham’s presence on his eightieth birthday. 
He was the all-day guest of Rev. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Greenway. Mr. Markham came 
from Washington, D. C., Saturday on the 
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midnight train in order to address the con- 
gregation at the morning service. He gave 
his philosophy of life, telling graphically 
his life story from early youth to the pres- 
ent. He held the congregation spellbound, 
as it was 1.15 p. m. when he gave the bene- 
diction at the invitation of the pastor. 
The poet brought fifty copies of his first 
edition of ‘‘80 Poems at 80,” and had seven 
de luxe copies. He sold them all and could 
have sold more. Most of the books were 
autographed by him at the cost of an 
extra $1. This money he uses for his 
favorite charity—Society for Blind Chil- 
dren. Our minister took an active part 
in the celebration held at Carnegie Hall, 
where over 2,300 people had assembled 
to pay homage to the poet. Thirty-two 
nations were represented by their consul 
generals, each national delegation seated 
in a box draped with its country’s flag. 
Mr. Markham honored our minister by 
presenting him with the original long-hand 
speech made by him at Carnegie Hall. 
Also he gave our pastor the long-hand 
signed manuscript of the poem written for 
the New York papers, entitled “‘At Eighty 
Years.”’ Our Sunday school gave an Easter 
pageant with a cast of forty persons. 
More than 300 attended the Sunday school 
Easter services. We have added several 
new members to our Y. P. C. U. this past 
month. Our local union has held three 
* very successful socials the past month. 
Mr. Greenway, besides his regular work, 
has addressed, the past month, the King’s 
Highway Congregational Church, the 
Flatbush school, where he read from 
original manuscript the poems of modern 
authors in England and America, twice 
within two weeks the Bay Ridge Union 
Church, Reliance Lodge of Masons, the 
Minerva Society of New York, the New 
Utrecht Reformed Church, the men’s club 
of the St. Stephen Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, chapel preacher at the Hackley 
School of Tarrytown, N. Y., the congrega- 
tion of the Union Church at Larchmont, 
N.J., the Beta Rho Kappa Society of New 
York, and the alumni association of 
Adelphi College. Our minister received 
much newspaper publicity when he secured 
after eleven years hard labor the auto- 
graphed photograph of Pope Pius X. Also 
he received the original manuscript from 
Helen Keller containing her famous Lind- 
bergh poem written on the day he flew to 
France, May 27, 1927. * * Newark.— 
Mrs. Henry L. Martin, organist of the 
church, celebrated her thirtieth anniversary 
of service to the congregation Sunday 
morning, May1. A beautiful floral tribute 
was presented to her and there were warm 
words of love and appreciation from the 
congregation and the minister. On April 
22 the children of the church school, their 
parents and friends, were entertained at a 
delightful party, planned by Mr. Harold 
S. Latham, superintendent. A clever 
magician delighted the children, and mys- 
tified all. There was plenty of ice cream, 
and an occasion of fun and fellowship. A 
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beautiful bronze bulletin board has been 
presented to the church by Mrs. William 
A. Eichhorn in memory of her husband and 
son. The Community Forum season 
came to a close Sunday, April 17, with a 
symposium on “The Negro—Yesterday 
and To-morrow.” More than 15,000 people 
have attended the meetings, which have 
been held each Sunday night since the 
middle of October. Mr. Garner has begun 
a series of six illustrated lectures Sunday 
evenings on ‘“‘The Wonders of Evolution.” 
Subjects are as follows: April 24, ““Watch- 
ing the World in the Process of Formation;”’ 
May 1, ‘‘The Records Written in Stone;” 
May 8, “‘What Life Is and How It Began;” 
May 15, “Steps Toward Human Evolu- 
tion;’”’ May 22, ‘“The Proofs of Our Animal 
Ancestry;’’ May 29, ‘‘From the Ape-Man 
to the Modern.’ * * Mt. Vernon.—Un- 
der the direction of Elmer W. Shepard a 
successful every member canvass was con- 
ducted by the men of the church on Sun- 
day, April 25. Results are most encourag- 
ing. Mr. Colcord gave two lectures on 
“The Educational Content of Modern 
Church Education”’ before the Seminary of 
the Metropolitan Dutch Reformed Church- 
es. He spoke to the Psychology Class of 
the Women’s League on “‘The Five Types 
of Dreams.” Rev. Cornelius Greenway 
was the speaker at the monthly meeting of 
the Men’s Club, giving his lecture on Auto- 
graphs and Autograph Collecting. Mr. 
Carl Seaholm has joined the staff of the 
church school and also has a troop of 
Boy Scouts. Mr. and Mrs. Colcord at- 
tended the Ferry Beach Reunion in Boston. 
Our church organizations, under the 
leadership of Mr. Charles Marvin, ’05, 
Mr. Stanley Moore, ’07, and Mr. Colcord, 
717, entertained the Tufts College Glee 
Club at a concert given in the church on 
April 12. Dancing was held at the Uni- 
versity Club after the concert. Many 
Tufts graduates from all over Westchester 
County were present. The concert at Mt. 


Vermont and 


White River Junction.—The Super- 
intendent preached here April 8. The 
chairman of the parish is David Pingree 
and the secretary-treasurer is Mrs. M. K. 
Brown. Members of the choir at Hartland 
recently gave a cantata here and were 
entert-ined at Hotel Coolidge at a lunch- 
eon. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
is active. The minister, Rev. William 
Forkell, was the speeker April 25 at the 
ennual guest night of the T. S. Sorority, in 
the vestry of the Methodist church. He 
spoke on “‘The Human Side of Prison 
Life.’ * * Hartland.—The Convention 
Superintendent spoke at Four Corners, to 
a largely attended young people’s open 
service, Sunday evening, April 8. The 
officers of the Universalist society. are: 
O. C. Watson, chairman; Mrs. W. E. 
Spear, clerk; Mrs. W. F. Hatch, treasurer; 
Elbridge Davis and Mrs. J. H. Flower. 
The Sunday school superintendent is 
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Vernon and one at a high school in New 
Jersey were the only ones given by the 
Tufts Club on their Easter trip this year. 
The Woman’s League closes a successful 
year under the leadership of Mrs. Angus 
L. Craig. Mrs. E. C. Stafford is the new 
president. The Y. P. C. U. has a basket- 
ball team and has had some exciting 
games in the social room, using a minia- 
ture basketball set. The Union also has 
several exceptionally good ping-pong play- 
ers. Mr. Colcord spoke to the Union on 
“Skilled Labor in Modern Industry as 
Indicated in Watch-Making. * * Good 
Tidings.—S*x new members were wel- 
comed on May 1. May 6 the Y. P. C. U. 
presented a Farmers’ Country Theater. 
Mr. Bowe is organizing the young people 
of the church and community for study, 
sociability and service. The sermon sub- 
jects for May are: “‘Will the Church Sur- 
vive?”’ “Behold Thy Mother!’ “A New 
Vision for the Universslist Church.” 
‘What Is Liberelism?” ‘‘The Greater 
Memorial.” * * The Sunday School In- 
stitute met at Good Tidings, May 2, the 
president, Miss Virginia Eddy, in the chair. 
Reports indicated that the Institute was 
in excellent condition. New officers elected 
for coming year: President, Miss Virginia 
Eddy; vice-president, Miss Mabel Muller; 
secretary, Miss Edith Wilson; treasurer, 
Mr. George H. Friedrich; trustees, John 
G. Murray, Mrs. Frederic W. Taylor, 
Miss Ida Rich, James Bronis, Rev. H. 
EJmer Peters, Mrs. Spooner, and Harry 
Congdon. Miss Susan M. Andrews spoke 
upon ‘‘Making the Most of a Small 
School,’”’ emphesizing making the most of 
opportunity, realizing that there is no 
special virtue in big things or large num- 
bers, knowing that the needs of children 
are alike and that the intelligent, kindly 
teacher will work that the end of the 
church school will be an inspiration to high 
idealism and Christian living. 
Thomas Edward Poiterton. 


Quebec Letter 


John Webster, and the assistant is Mrs. J. 
Howard Flower. The officers of the united 
church are: President, Mrs. Daniel C. 
Webster; clerk, Miss Marion Webster; 
treasurer, Miss Florence Sturtevant. Mr. 
Forkell was recently the speaker at the 
meeting of the North Chapel Men’s Club, 
Woodstock. * * Woodstock.—Among 
the most encouraging reports from the 
churches is that from Woodstock. The 
situation financially is very trying, but the 
minister and congregation have adjusted 
themselves to the circumstances with 
sacrifices and loyalty. The annual parish 
meeting was held April 5, with a fine at- 
tendance. Colonel Loren R. Pierce, who 
has announced himself as candidate for Re- 
publican nomination to Congress, was in 
the chair. Officers elected are: Clerk and 
trustee of trust funds, Charles H. Furber; 
treasurer, Karl A. Ransom; trustees, Wil- 
fred Smith, E. H. Shepard, Earl A. Ran- 
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som, Ord C. Watson and Mrs. A. C. East- 
man; deacons, Charles H. Gold and Ar- 
thur Pratt. In the Woodstock Notes of 
“Twenty-five Years Ago,” C. H. Furber 
was noted as being elected trustee of the 
parish in 1907. At the annual meeting 
of the North Chapel Ladies’ Society, Mrs. 
Angela Eastman was elected president, 
Mrs. Josie Powers vice-president, Mrs. 
Eugenie Bates secretary and Mrs. Mary 
Jackson treasurer. The Convention Su- 
perintendent spoke here April 10, when 
Rev. J. L. Dowson preached at the Chapel 
in Valley Forge, Penn., as the representa- 
tive of the State of Vermont. Governor 
Wilson has received a letter of thanks for 
sending Mr. Dowson, and praise for the 
preaching. Mr. Dowson has announced 
his candidacy for a second term in the 
State Legislature. * * Glover.—The Uni- 
versalist society here was organized in 
1833. There was a union church building 
erected in 1880, but this was replaced by 
another building in 1856 which was 
burned in 1910. Thereafter the parish 
co-operated with other derominations in 
supporting preaching, giving the income 
from its insurance and its Charles Mc- 
lellan fund. Then on March 38, 1928, it 
voted to place its funds in trust, the pro- 
ceeds to go to the support of the Com- 
munity Church. “If at any time the 
church should discontinue services the in- 
come may be used for educational pur- 
poses.”” Senator William C. Leonard was 
made the trustee. Congregationalists had 
a fine church building, the Methodists 
sold their minister’s house and made their 
church building into a home for the minis- 
ter, and so, with the Universalists’ funds, 
a happy arrangement was made. On 
March 4, 1922, the Universalists voted to 
give the old church lot for recreation pur- 
poses. A movement was on foot to es- 
tablish a boys’ club, another to erect a 
library, but at present there is only a tennis 
court in use. The grounds are kept in 
good condition. The Universalists also 
had an active mite society and the funds 
of that unit are also held in trust. The 
president of the Universalist parish is 
Miss Amy J. Blodgett and the secretary- 
treasurer is Henry Harley Cook. The 
Convention Superintendent had a busy 
eight days here, preaching both April 17 
and 24, speaking to the Epworth League, 
conferring with the official board of the 
Community Church on April 19 and giving 
a talk on “Setting Up the Upset” on April 
22, and meeting with the Sunday school, 
the Woman’s Union and the Universalist 
society officers. One maple sugar supper 
was held in the vestry and two sugar 
parties in the woods, which made things 
specially appealing to a Superintendent 
who was born on a maple sugar farm. * * 
West Burke.—The Universalist society 
here was organized in 1870. The old 
church building was burned in 1904. 
W. W. Marshall of Hardwick, Vt., and 
Daytona Beach, Fla., for himself and in 
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memory of his mother, Mrs. Woodbury 
Marshall, who had been a very devoted 
friend of the cause, came forward then 
with a generous offer. If the society would 
co-operate with its insurance money he 
was ready to give $8,000 for rebuilding. 
It was agreed to erect a building to be 
known as the Universalist Community 
Hall, with a church auditorium taking up 
one-half of the building, and a library and 
reception hall the other half. The present 
structure is on the old lot. There are 
two small funds, the Nancy Coe fund and 
one left by Mrs. Roberts. The Universal- 
ist pewholders meet once a year. The 
present executive committee consists of 
S. I. Howland, clerk, Oscar C. Woodruff 
and Mrs. J. B. Watchie. The Superin- 
tendent preached here April 17 on an 
afternoon called the worst in the year, 
and there was an attendance of twenty- 
five, but made up of a number from the 
other church. Miss Margaret McDonald, 
daughter of the Methodist minister, pre- 
sided at the organ. * * Lyndonville.— 
The Superintendent preached here again 
on Sunday afternoon, April 24. The 
parish has helped the Red Cross a great 
deal the past year. A new family in 
town has shown interest, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashton Greenwood, who were active in the 
Unitarian church at Hubbardston, Mass. 
* * Barre.—The Guild held a successful 
sugar party April 7, and there was a parish 
supper on Apri) 12. The Lenten meetings 
were especially worth while. Emphasis 
has increasingly been given to the church 
school. Parish constitutional changes 
have been effected for simplification and 
co-ordination and consequent efficiency. 
* * Brattleboro.—Recent preachers here 
have been Dr. George W. Penniman, 
Walpole, N. H., Dr. Lee 8S. McColles- 
ter, Tufts College, and Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, East Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Women’s Mission and the Daughters’ 
Circle both had good meetings April 21. 
Clarence L. Stickney has been elected one of 
the local court of honor of the Boy Scouts. 
Arthur E. Whitney, president of the Ver- 
mont and Quebec Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, had charge of the young people’s 
fireside meeting April 10, subject, ‘“What 
Makes Up My Mind.” * * Beliows Falls. 
—The annual roll call supper of the 
United Church was held April 28. An at- 
tractive feature was the birth-month 
tables. The twelve tables were decorated 
each to represent a specific month in the 
year, and guests were seated at the table 
representing their birth month. The 
World Friendship Program in the church 
school, April 24, included music, stories, 
tableaus and exhibits prepared by the 
various classes, Miss Margaret Bolles 
director, in general charge. The Rose A. 
Johonnot World Friendship Circle met 
with Mrs. Abby and Miss Parson April 27, 
and special memorial recognition was 
given Dr. Johonnot, who died at Auburn, 
Maine, April 7. Dr. Johonnot was a much 
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beloved minister of the Universalist church 
here. The two committees and the 
joint committee on closer federation met 
March 17, April 10 and 17, and got things 
into shape for final action by the two 
parishes on April 29. Rightly was this 
final meeting called “‘the most important 
business meeting of the two organizations 
since the federation began.’ Both the 
First Congregational Church and the First 
Universalist Church and parish voted in 
favor of the new plan of organization. 
The Convention Superintendent also told 
of the convention plans. * * Bethel.—A 
meeting always looked forward to is the 
annual sugaring-off party given by the 
Universalist women. This year was no 
exception. The party was held Wednes- 
day, April 20, at Robert Noble’s. * * 
Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary put 
on a play, ““Neighbors,”’ by Zona Gale, on 
April 29, and also presented a shawl 
pageant. * * Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid 
held a covered dish luncheon April 7, 
with Mrs. P. EH. Heald. This church be- 
lieves in publicity and has a fine calendar 
in the post office. It is also about to es- 
tablish the community pulpit. Here there 
was a Y. P. C. U. for thirty years and its © 
reorganization in some form is being con- 
sidered. * * Rochester.—Rev. George H. 
Coffin was elected president of the Parent 
Teacher Association at the annual meet- 
ing of April 20. Another poem of his, 
“April,” was in the Ruiland Daily Herald. 
April 26, and in referring to his recently 
published brochure of verse the editor 
ealls him ‘‘one of Vermont’s sweetest 
singers.’? A unique feature, sponsored by 
the Woman’s Alliance, in charge of Mr. 
and Mrs. Coffin, was an exhibit of bed- 
quilts, old and new, April 22. * * Rut- 
land.—The Women’s Mission Circle has 
been helping the Red Cross relief work. 
The Men’s Club heard an illustrated lec- 
ture April 14 on “A Trip Through Modern 
Germany,” by Irving R. Hobby, and the 
Ladies’ Aid heard a travel talk April 20 
on ‘‘France,’’ by Guy O. Coolidge. The 
Home Study Club was favored April 4 
with a nature lecture by Mrs. Effie E. 
Yantis, illustrated with her own hand- 
colored slides of birds, insects and flowers. 
Wives of various Protestant ministers 
were honor guests. Rev. Walter Thorpe, 
acting pastor, spoke on “The Outlook on 
Life’ at a recent meeting of the Rutland 
Council of Jewish Women, at the City 
Jewish Center. He spoke on “Child 
Welfare” at the Rotary Club of Middle- 
bury April 138. That club helps his 
Goshen Camp for Crippled Children. Mr. 
Thorpe edits a weekly quarter-page, en- 
titled ‘““The Parson’s Paragraphs,” in the 
editorial columns of the Saturday issue of 
the Rutland Daily Herald. * * St. Al- 
bans.—This church is turning over its 
property and funds to the Convention. 
The Lend-a-Hand Society recently held a 
sale. The Superintendent’s visit was post- 
poned from April 17-24 to May 8-15. The 
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Nazarene or Pentecostal Society has been 
trying for several years to come to some 
arrangement in the matter of using the 
church. * * Springfield.—Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball, president of the W. U. M.S. 
of Vermont and Quebec, was the speaker 
before the Women’s Mission Circle April 
13, at the home of the Misses Alice and 
Jessie Wright. The church school has 
for superintendent George Howard Poole, 
B. S., of the University of Vermont. The 
kindergarten teacher is Miss Marion 
Parker. The teachers and officers met 
with Rev. H. E. and Mrs. Latham April 
12. The kindergarten has been greatly 
improved. A Stuart picture of George 
Washington has been presented by Miss 
Carra E. Wilcox and sister of East Orange, 
N.J. Lieutenant Roger H. Allbee, on the 
medical staff of the-Walter Reed Hospital 
at Weshington, who on Easter Sunday 
directed a chorus of several hundred voices 
at Washington, accompanied by the U. S. 
Army band, broadcast over NBC, is a 
Vermont boy and only a few years ago 
went from Springfield, where he was active 
in the Universalist church. and school. 
Announcement has been made of the can- 
didecy of Rev. H. Edward Latham for 
representative in the state legislature. * * 
Vernon.—Mrs. Nellie Wood of North- 
field, Mass., and E: E. Stockwell of Ver- 
non, are the active leaders in the work of 
the Vernon Union Church Association. * * 
Windsor.—On Easter Sunday a number 


of people from Windsor, Hartland, Spring- 
field and other towns, attended the nine 
o’clock morning service at the Vermont 
State Prison, where the Protestant chap- 
lain, Rev. William Forkell, officiates every 
other Sunday. * * Quebec.—The Su- 
perintendent is working, in co-operation 
with A. C. Ayer of Lennoxville and H. A. 
Stevenson, Sherbrooke, to get some proper- 
ty matters closed in connection with the 
formerly active Universalist church at 
Moe’s River, Que. * * General Matters. 
—The Convention president gave an 2d- 
dress to the Rutland Lodge of Odd Fellows 
on April 26. Mr. Farrar has been at the 
head of this fraternity in Vermont. Rev. 
Fannie E. Austin, Weston, preached in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Weston, 
April 7, for Rev. Chester P. Hanson, who 
was attending the Conference at Water- 
bury. Miss Austin officiated April 16 
at the funeral of Irving H. Davis at Lon- 
donderry. Rev. C. H. Pennoyer was 
elected April 19 to the State Advisory 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., at the 
annual meeting in Burlington. * * The 
June Convention.—Everything will be 
done to make the annual meeting of the 
Convention, June 27 to 29, at St. Johns- 
bury, pleasant and profitable. The pro- 
grams, which include banquets, social 
seminars, forum, mass meeting, clinic 
and other features, will be vital and in- 
teresting. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


Rhode Island Letter 


Although few letters 
of appreciation, sugges- 
tion or criticism of the 
Gospel of Good News 
radio broadcasts given 
Monday mornings from 
Station WEAN in Prov- 
idence come from Uni- 
versalists, it is a pleasure 
to report that the services are much ap- 
preciated by other denominations. A 
letter from Rev. Herbert E. Macombie, 
pastor of the Elmwood Avenue Baptist 
church, Providence, reads: ‘‘May I con- 
gratulate you upon the splendid broad- 
casts you have been presenting. I only 
wish that you might have additional deys 
on the air. Many of my people have 
spoken to me, saying that they thought 
the Monday broadcast was greatly superior 
to that of the last days of the week. Iam 
suggesting to my people that they let 
WEAN know their reaction in the hope 
that your time may be increased.”’ Rey. 
M. Raymond Plumb, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Edgewood, R. L., 
in writing of the broadcasts says: “I am 
much interested in the series. Your per- 
sistence and initiative in promoting this 
project is admirable, and you have my 
best wishes for its success.”” The ministers 
broadcasting through May and June are 
as follows: May 2, Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 


wood, Universalist; May 9, Rev. Dor- 
rance B. Lothrop, Baptist; May 16, Rev. 
Wm. G. Sargent, Congregationalist; May 
23, Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist; May 30, Rev. Charles 
H. Temple, Episcopalian; June 6, Rev. 
Isaac V. Lobdell, Universalist; June 13, 
Rev. Robert R. Carmichael, Episcopalian; 
June 20, Rev. Samuel T. Clifton, Congre- 
gationalist; June 27, Rev. Allen E. Clax- 
ton, Methodist. * * A special meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention was held 
Tuesday evening, April 26, in the First 
Church, Providence. An invitation to 
hold the annual convention was received 
and accepted from the Valley Falls church, 
the Convention to be held Wednesday, 
June 1, commencing at 10 o’clock. A 
sandwich lunch will be served at noon and 
at 6 o’clock the ladies of the church will 
serve a supper. In the evening it is 
planned to have an outstanding speaker 
to give the address. The occasional ser- 
mon is to be given during the forenoon, 
the committee, composed of the secretary, 
Fred C. Carr, the vice-president, John H, 
Williams, and Mr. Soule, the president of 
the Convention, having in charge the 
selection of the preacher. * * Following 
this meeting a meeting attended by rep- 
resentatives of the various Universalist 
churches in the state was held, presided 


over by Rev. Arthur M. Soule, the Su- 
perintendent of Churches, when Treasurer 
A. Ingham Bicknell, President Victor A. 
Friend and General Superintendent Roger 
F. Etz presented the needs of the General 
Convention and asked for co-operation in 
all of our churches May 15, when the 
Loyalty Sunday offering is to be taken to 
aid the General Convention. * * In the 
series of Sunday afternoon addresses be- 
ing given at the Plantations Club, Provi- 
dence, in the interests of liberal religion, a 
recent speaker was Dr. W. W. Rose, our 
minister at Lynn, Mass., whose subject 
was ‘So This Is Religion.’”? * * Wednes- 


day, April 20, at.the First Church, Provi- 


dence, the Universalist Players gave ‘““The 
Trysting: Place’? and “‘Not on the Pro- 
gram,’’ to which reference was made in a 
recent issue of the Leader. Mrs. Arthur C. 
Fisher had charge of the music and Mr. 
James Henderson designed the advertising 
program, while Miss Dorothy Sampson, 
Mr. Wm. B. Spooner and Mrs. Henderson 
secured the advertisers and Mrs. Robert 
Gumley distributed the tickets. The 
candy sale was in charge of Mrs. Nelson 
Nottage, Mrs. J. F. Hayes, Miss Marion 
Gould and Mrs. Richard Connet. Several 
of the young girls of the First Church 
have joined the Friday morning classes 
at the Providence Y. W. C. A. to train as 
mothers’ helpers, and others are in the 
Wednesday classes composed of women 
studying economy in preparing meals. * * 
The annual May breakfast of the First 
Church, Providence, Monday ,May 2, was 
well attended as usual and greatly enjoyed. 
The Department of Rhode Island, Ladies 
of the G. A. R., recently held their annual 
convention in the First Church, Provi- 
dence, and the minister, Rev. Wm. Couden, 
was one. of the speakers in connection 
with the patriotic and memorial program 
held by the convention. April 24 Mr. 
Couden was the speaker at the Massa- 
chusetts State Hospital at Foxboro. * * 
At the annual meeting of the Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies in Rhode 
Island held April 26 in the Plymouth 
Union Congregational Church, Providence, 
Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, who is a trustee of 
the Rhode Island Universalist Church, 
was re-elected president. * * The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island is 
to be held at the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, Thursday, May 26. The 
president, Mrs. Simon S. Lapham, who is 
president of the Rhode Island Parent- 
Teacher Congress, expects to return from 
the annual session of the national or- 
ganization of Parent-Teachers in the 
West in season to preside at the conven- 
tion. At 6 o’clock a supper is to be served 
and at 8 o’clock a pageant, ‘“The Universal 
Garden of Love,” is to be presented. * * 
At the March meeting of the recently or- 
ganized men’s club of the East Providence 
church it was voted to attend church in a 
body May 5 when the pastor, Dr. Morgan 
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E. Pease, will have a special sermon for 
the occasion. Mrs. Florence Stone, active 
in the affairs of the East Providence 
church, wife of State Senator Henry P. 
Stone, has been elected a member of the 
Rhode Island Board of Education. * * 
The Pawtucket Sunday school under the 
leadership of its superintendent, Royal 
Mason, sponsored a meeting and social 
Sunday afternoon and evening, May 8, in 
their church. All of the schools of our 
denomination in the state were invited, 
and the speaker was Miss Susan Andrews, 
Executive Director of the General Sunday 
School Association. * * Our Valley Falls 
church is prospering under the leadership 
of its acting pastor, Leslie R. Sovocool. 
Friday evening, April 29, the ladies of the 
church served a successful supper. * * 
Cumberland Chapel, which for two years 
and a half has had the services of Fred C. 
Carr, the secretary of the Convention, as 
its supply pastor, has from the beginning 
shown a determination to do something 
besides “struggle” and just exist. Re- 
cently in spite of the depression it was 
voted to paint the chapel interior and ex- 
terior and grade the lot on which the 
chapel stands. The Ladies’ Aid has as- 
sumed $200 of the expense and will pro- 
vide also new curtains and draperies, and 
there is talk of procuring a piano for use 
in the services. The matter of providing 
pews is also under consideration. If any 
one knows of pews that can be purchased at 
a nominal cost or possibly might be given, 
the information would be greatly appre- 
ciated. An every member canvass has 
been held and a budget adopted, so that 
the church is on a strictly business basis. 
* * Sunday, April 24, Rev. Samuel G. 
Ayres, D. D., of Norwood, Mass., a former 
minister of the Woonsocket church, ex- 
changed pulpits with Mr. Ellenwood. The 
Junior Young People’s Club has adopted 
the name Psi Pi Lambda. Debates are 
held every week followed by discussion 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Harold Niles of Denver, Colorado, 
visited Headquarters on Tuesday, May 3. 
He was accompanied by his father, 
Charles H. Niles of East Lynn, Mass. 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., has 
been elected president of the Council of 
Social Agencies of the District of Colum- 
bia, to succeed Miss Grace Abbott, Di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Government. 


The Executive and Finance Committees 
of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention met in Boston on 
Thursday, May 5. Members of the 
committees present were Louis Annin 
Ames, Robert W. Hill, Victor A. Friend, 
George E. Danforth and John Sayles. 
Also present were Roger F. Etz, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, and Charles H. Emmons. 
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and refreshments. The April meeting of 
the Clara Barton Guild gave consideration 
to a chapter of the book, ‘‘Christ Comes 
to the Village.” A banquet is planned 
for May 18. April 24 the Y. P. C. U. 
entertained a group of fifty young men 
and women from the Uxbridge and Men- 
don, Mass., Y. P. R. U. The devotional 
service was held in the “gray room” 
around the fireplace and the subject under 
discussion was ‘‘World Friendship.” Re- 
freshments were served and an old-fash- 
ioned sing enjoyed. The trustees of the 
Universalist Society of Young Men have 
elected William L. Cheney president to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Latimer W. Ballou, who resigned after 
a service of twenty-two years. Mr. Bal- 
lou has recently been elected State Bank 
Examiner and felt he should give up his 
outside duties. He was a member of the 
board of trustees for thirty-four years and 
president since 1910. Philip E. Thomas 
was elected to fill the vacancy as a trustee. 
The musical comedy, “Loose Change,” 
staged by Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Winter of 
Fostoria, Ohio, was successfully put on in 
Woonsocket by the members and friends 
of the parish April 28 and 29. * * Harris- 
ville has been hard hit by the depression, 
which struck here recently. The local 
mill which is the main support of the town 
is practically closed down. The Uni- 
versalist minister is assisting the com- 
mittee appointed by the town to make 
plans for and help those who are in want 
as a result of this sudden collapse of busi- 
ness. The mill has been running day and 
night for the past ten years. It is ex- 
pected that the shut down will be for 
about three months, but in the meantime 
our church is carrying on heroically so 
far as serving the community is con- 
cerned, although our revenues are badly 
affected, but the people have grit and 
courage and will ‘‘keep on going.” 
Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


Mrs. Ernest W. Roberts, long resident 
of Washington, D. C., when her husband 
was in Congress, and a strong supporter 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, died suddenly at Flushing, L. I., 
May 6, afew hours after a major operation. 
The funeral was held at Everett, Mass., 
May 9 and was conducted by Dr. van 
Schaick. Further notice will appear next 
week. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington 
called at Headquarters May 7. 

Mrs. C. Ellwood Nash writes that her 
address is now 5716 10th Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Connecticut 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Heresy, 
pastor. The 112th annual meeting of the 
society was held on Wednesday evening, 
April 27, preceded by the annual parish 
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supper. Rev. Charles H. Emmons was our 
guest and special speaker. He brought us 
a message of insight and encouragement, 
end bespoke our loyalty, always in evi- 
dence, to the policies of the General Con- 
vention. In spite of a year of great busi- 
ness depression, which has been specially 
hard upon our people, all dependent upon 
daily work, the church and all its depart- 
ments have functioned on a high plane of 
efficiency. Notable among events of the 
year were the fortieth anniversary of the 
Y. P. C. U., and the entertainment of two 
state conventions. Upon window and 
general repairs and new heating plant 
$2,500 was expended. The church school 
reported all teachers well trained through 
summer institute attendance. The Aid 
and the Men’s Club had a prosperous year. 
The pastor’s annual report listed all his 
activities under thirty-six headings, and 
covered his services as minister of the 
local church, minister in the denomination, 
citizen in the community, chairman of 
convention committees, director in the 
Connecticut Temperance Union and sec- 
retary of the Ministerial Association of the 
city. He delivered forty-six sermons in 
Danbury, of which forty were published 
in both Danbury papers. The pastor paid 
tribute to the generosity and fairness of 
the local newspapers and to the co-opera- 
tion ot the people of the church and parish. 
The meeting voted unanimously to ob- 
serve Loyalty Sunday, May 15. All of- 
ficers were re-elected. Delegates to the 
Centennial Convention of the Connecticut 
State Convention were chosen. 

Hartford.—Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, addressed the members of the 
parish Wednesday evening, May 4, follow- 
ing a supper, on the subject, ““The Church 
and the Changing Order.”’ Dr. Marshall’s 
address was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, those present being eager to be in- 
formed upon some of the vital issues which 
concern the Universalist Church. Two 
weeks prior to Dr. Marshall’s visit, on 
April 20, the annual meeting of the church 
was held, when many new names were af- 
fixed to the parish books, and reports of 
progress from all organizations were heard. 
There have been many new constituents 
since the removal of the church to West 
Hartford. Mr. McLaughlin’s _ report 
showed unusual achievement, and met 
with appreciative tribute, Mr. Herbert E. 
Beldon moving immediately that a rising 
vote of thanks be given the pastor for his 
work during the year just closed. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rey. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. A pleasant service was held at the 
church Sunday, May 1. Under the guise 
of a special musical program the people 
of the parish staged a surprise party for 
their pastor by getting out the largest 
audience of the present pastorate, with the 
exception of Easter congregations. The 
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church was well filled, several being pres- 
ent from Salem, Lawrence, Peabody, as 
well as a Jarge delegation of Universalists 
and Methodists from Roxbury, Mr. 
Spear’s former pastorate. It is such an 
occasion that heartens the minister and 
also the regular parish stand-bys. It isan 
affair which will bear repeating. The 
churches of Beverly are planning union 
services for the summer. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, pas- 
tor. In March, the Universalist Guild not 
only proved its dramatic ability in ‘‘The 
Strike of the Ladies’ Aid,’’ in which all 
the members had an active part, but added 
a substantial sum to its treasury. During 
the Lenten season our church and the Con- 
gregational church held joint services on 
Wednesday evenings in our Lenten chapel, 
also vesper services on Sundays at 5 p. m. 
in the Congregational church, the pastors 
alternating with the sermons. On Sunday 
mornings several phases were developed on 
the general theme ““The Assurances of Re- 
ligion.”” In the church school ‘‘Our Quest 
for God’? was developed in the worship 
services, and ‘“‘The Poet's Message of 
Trust’’ was the general theme for the vesper 
services. Ten of our church school young 
people united with the church at Easter. 
Our Easter observances began with the 
sunrise service held in the Congregational 
church, Dr. Frank W. Clelland of Boston 
University being the speaker. In the 
evening of Easter the play, ‘“‘The Terrible 
Meek,’’ was presented in which pastor and 
a local reader had the leading roles. Our 
annual parish meeting was held in April, 
preceded by a supper. Reports showed 
much activity and encouraging conditions. 
Plans were made for the State Convention, 
and also our annual parish fair to be held 
in December. Under the auspices of the 
Senior B. A. C. Class and the Junior B. A. 
C. Boys a Minstrel Musical and the play, 
“Mr. Bob,’’ were given in April. Our 
church choir is to be vested, and the ladies 
of the church have labored long and hard 
in all day sewing bees in order to accom- 
plish thisobject. To meet the expenses for 
the material the choir held a caberet party 
on May 2 in the Leonard House. <A pro- 
gram of vocal solos by members of the 
choir, chorus numbers by the senior and 
junior choirs, and a group of folk songs by 
a chorus of junior girls, also a play entitled 
“Bride and Gloom,”’ filled the first part of 
the evening. 


New Hampshire 


East Lempster.—Our executive com- 
mittee has again extended a unanimous 
call to Rev. Will E. Roberts to be our pas- 
tor for this coming summer season. This 
will be Mr. Roberts’ fourth consecutive 
year with us, and our people are looking 
forward with pleasure to his return. Our 
church, better known as the Miner Me- 
morial Chapel, is on the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Highway (Route 10) at the corner of 
Lempster Street. Services will be re- 
sumed Sunday, June 26, and continue 


through Sept. 4. A cordial welcome 
awaits all who wish to worship with us. 
Services will begin at eleven o’clock East- 
ern Standard Time. ° 
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> WHO’S WHO 

* —— 

i. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight is 
* head of the department of biography 
* at Dartmouth College and literary 
* editor of the Christian Leader. 

* Helen Henry is the daughter of 
* the late Dr. Carl F. Henry, who 
* was pastor of the Universalist 
* church of Pasadena, Cal., at the 
* time of his death. 

te Rev. Jabez Thomas Sunderland 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

& 
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was born in Yorkshire, England, 
on Feb. 11, 1842, and therefore was 
ninety years old last February. He 
has received degrees from various 
institutions, including a D. D. 
from Tufts College in 1914. He 
began his ministerial work as a Bap- 
tist preacher and entered the Uni- 
tarian ministry in 1871. He has 
had a distinguished career as editor, 
author, preacher and publicist. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 628) 
include only statements validated by 
modern scholarship. 

Could you say why Palestine is so 
called? Why Hebrew literature was first 
translated into Greek? What ‘Bible’ 
the Apostle Paul used? How and when 
the word B ble came into use? What are 
the earliest manuscripts of the Bible and 
where aretheynow? What are the pseude- 
pigrapha? In the course of Miss Crook’s 
outline these and other questions are an- 
swered. 

eH. S. 
* * 


The Fact of a Future Life 


By Cortland Myers. (Ray Long and Rich- 
ard R. Smith). 


Dr. Myers does not try to prove im- 
mortality; he simply sets forth his reasons 
for believing in it. He states plainly it 
is a matter of faith, but a faith made 
reasonable by the fact of man, that he is a 
spiritual being, by the fact of God, that 
He is our Father, and by the fact of Christ, 
that he rose from the dead. These are 
the three parts into which the book is 
divided. 

Most of Parts I and II could .be read 
with satisfaction by a liberal in theology, 
a satisfaction resulting from agreement 
rather than the stimulation of new ideas. 
Part II contains what might be an old- 
time Universalist rhapsody on the sig- 
nificance of God’s infinite love. In em- 
phasizing immortality the author implies 
“the final harmony.’ Part III is the 
weakest, as the acceptance of Jesus’ deity 
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nullifies any argument for human immor- 
tality. 

One might suspect that parts of the book 
were dictated to an inexperienced stenog- 
rapher, for inadequate punctuation often 
makes reading difficult, and there are a 
number of inaccurate quotations. 

Such a book may confirm those who al- 
ready believe in immortality, and may 
well comfort those who mourn, but it 
says nothing that has not been said a 
thousand times before, and of course will 
not convince the skeptic. Dr. Myers 
does not attempt that. 

S.M. 


* * 


For These Hard Times 
—A New Religious Novel 


The Macmillan Company of New York 
issues a Biblical tale from the pen of Louis 
Wallis, “By the Waters of Babylon, A 
Story of Ancient Israel.’’ It is the first 
novel which has the modern “higher 
criticism”’ as its background, and is warmly 
commended for historical and scientific 
accuracy by theological scholars. The 
plot is cast in a very dramatic period of 
Israel’s history, when ethical monotheism 
was evolving out of paganism through a 
great struggle for social justice. In the 
Living Church Dr. John H. Hopkins writes: 
“This brilliant book is a most helpful ad- 
dition to our libraries.’’ Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell says: “The author’s expert 
knowledge of the Old Testament is mani- 
fest on every page. I found the movement 
easy and the narrative vivid and refresh- 
rhakg 

The author, whose earlier volume, ‘‘So- 
ciological Study of the Bible,’”’ is a standard 
work, says: ‘‘The Bible should be re- 
examined as a literature produced in hard 
times, which raises the problem of social 
justice and world peace. The Scriptural 
conception of one true God entered the 
human mind as a revelation taking form 
through the pressure of economic and so- 
ciological forces identical in nature with 
the forces which are now influencing relig- 
ious thought.” 


“By the Waters of Babylon,” by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, 
or from the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, for $2.00.—Advt. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The fairs at Murray Grove are wonders. 
Always there is a shining example of en- 
thusiasm and co-operation, which counts 
largely for the results attained. It is 
marvelous, nevertheless, that such a small 
group of workers, with such a limited 
number of customers, can raise a thousand 
dollars a year or sometimes a much larger 
amount. 

The dates this year will be August 19 
and 20. Already, however, solicitation 
has begun and preliminary parties have 
been held in various places. 
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A general invitation to contribute is 
extended to all people who think that it is 
desirable and appropriate for Murray 
Grove to be maintained as a shrine for 
Universalist worship and fellowship. The 
chairman, to whom communications should 
be addressed, is Miss Edith Wilson, 409 
East 26th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


A VISIT TO THE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


An adequate description of either the 
exterior or the interior of the Washington 
Memorial Church, architecturally consid- 
ered, is entirely beyond the capacity of 
the writer, nor is such a description at all 
necessary, as it has been given by many, 


better able to do the subject justice; but 


this I will say, it is a thoroughly equipped 
plant, fitted in every way for the work in- 
tended to be carried on in such a building— 
nothing omitted or poorly equipped, but 
everything needful, generously supplied 
with working material, and not merely for 
usefulness alone, since beauty has been 
considered everywhere, as well as utility. 
But I must give special mention to the 
Romaine-van Schaick room—one of the 
parlors—fitted entirely with gifts of choice 
family possessions from the Romaine 
home, many of them paintings, statuary, 
Italian and French carvings, table and 
cabinet, which had been collected through 
the years from abroad. The room is a 
veritable museum. A wonderful gift of 
loved possessions to a beloved church home, 
that generations to come may enjoy. 
A heavily gold-embroidered piano cover 
from Egypt, was given by a friend of Mrs. 
Perkins in Lynn. 

The main auditorium of the church, the 
room for worship—what can I say of it that 
will in any way portray its dignity, im- 
pressiveness or worshipful beauty! When 
I sat in that room, my very soul responded 
to the warmth and glow of the surround- 
ings—the many beautiful jeweled windows, 
with their reds, their blues and their 
purples coloring the atmosphere, the ma- 
jestic arches, and the solid stone work of 
even pulpit, reading desk and baptismal 
font—all speaking of permanence, har- 
mony and emotional glow and warmth. 

God was not far away in such sur- 
roundings—as to the devout Catholic, this 
was the place of God, His home, the holy 
of holies. He was there, His message 
was vocal everywhere. Now, friends, this 
is not the effusion of an emotional maiden, 
it is the reaction of one past middle life, 
long used to churches and church attend- 
ance. 

I had expected to be especially im- 
pressed by the many memorials. They 
had their effect, to be sure, as also did the 
feeling of ownership. It was ours, we had 
had a small part in its erection. But 
those were not the strongest impressions, 
nor the most lasting, I believe. Those 
impressions which will remain, a comfort 
and a source of inspiration and power for 
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many a day, were the ones received during 
the hour of worship within its walls. The 
music by organ and choir was uplifting, 
the sermon by Dr. Perkins, on ‘‘The Re- 
vealing Word,’ was thought provoking 
and inspiring, but the surroundings, the 
beauty of the environment, the glowing 
windows and the massive walls and 
arches, made one to feel that this was 
holy ground, a Temple of the Most High. 

Visit the Washington Memorial Church, 
if you are a Universalist, or the child of a 
Universalist, and be thankful if yours was 
the blessed privilege to in any way con- 
tribute to its existence. 

Nellie Mann Opdale. 


* * 


CORRECTION 


In our account of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting of April 25, inadvertently we re- 
ferred to the cost of insurance upon the 
Church of the Redemption as being $6,100. 
This, of course, was an error. The cost 
of the insurance on the building, organ 
and other contents, is $676 a year, under 
a three year policy. 

en Ie 
UNIVERSALISTS INVITED TO 
WORLD CONFERENCE 

The First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles, Cal., will hold a World Confer- 
ference of Liberal Religion in that church 
July 31 to August 14. All organized Uni- 
versalist bodies are invited to participate 
by official representation. 

Sheldon Shepard. 


* * 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT AT 
GODDARD 
Student government went into effect at 
Goddard on April 25 as a direct outgrowth 
of the students’ wishes and opinions. 
With the aid of three faculty advisers, the 
students framed their own constitution and 
are now functioning under its rules. The 
principles of the student organization are 
fundamentally democratic. Every gir] 
shares in the duties which the students 
have taken over, the management of study 
halls, the lost and found bureau, and 
others, and upon every student devolves 
the obligation to turn in a signed report of 
violations of the cshool rules. 
See eo 
FIFTY YEARS OF NOTABLE 
SERVICE 


On the first Sunday in April, George 
Gilbert Marble completed fifty years of 
service as organist in the Universalist 
church of Meriden, Conn. On the evening 
of April 27 a reception in his honor was 
given by members of the parish. The 
pastor, Rev. Delmar EH. Trout, presented 
Mr. Marble with $50 in gold, a gift from 
many friends. 

In the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. 
Marble were Rev. and Mrs. D. E. Trout, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Prouty, 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Miles, and Mr. and 
Mrs. O. G. Hirschfield. 

Guests were present from other places, 
including Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Fischer of 
New Haven and Rev. and Mrs. A. N. 
Foster of Norwich. 

Mayor King of Meriden delivered an 
address in which he reviewed the history of 
the church during Mr. Marble’s service, 
mentioning many of the members of the 
earlier years. The length of Mr. Marble’s 
service, he said, is “strong evidence that 
we Universalists are easy to get along 
with.” 


Notices 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The 24th annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held on Thursday, May 26, at the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence. Business session at 2 
p. m., supper at 6. At 8 o’clock a pageant en- 
titled “‘The Universal Garden of Love’’ will be pre- 
sented. 

Carrie HE. Crowell, Secretary. 
* OK 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT WHITE LAKE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

During Universalist Retreat Week, June 7, 8, 9, 
1932, a Ministers’ Institute is to be held at White 
Lake, North Carolina. The following subjects for 
discussion have been selected: Humanism, Pastoral 
Methods, Semon Material and Presentation. 

All ministers attending from out of the state will 
be given board and room without charge. 

Further information may be obtained from Rev. 
F. B. Bishop, D. D., 304 Raleigh Street, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

x * 
REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 


Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
for 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen,$16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 

Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
x * 

WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


The 82d session of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Mukwonago on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 17 and 18, 1932, for the tran- 
saction of such business as may legally come before 
it. All churches within the state are urged to elect 
delegates, pay state quotas, and take an offering for 
the Ministerial Pension Fund. The Mukwonago 
ehurch will furnish free entertainment for delegates 
and visiting pastors. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


Rev. Harry F. Shook has been accepted on transfer 
from New York, under date of April 20, 1932. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* * 


(RURAL MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual New England Rural Minis- 
ters’ Conference will be held at Ocean Park, Maine, 
June 27 to July 1. This year’s lecturers will include 
Superintendent A. V. Bliss of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts, Rev. Tertius van Dyke 
of Washington, Conn., Rev. A. Ritchie Low, Col- 
chester, Vt., Dean Vaughan Dabney of Andover 
Theological School, Prof. C. M. McConnell of Bos- 
ton University, Dr. Dwight Bradley, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, and Rey. 
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E. L. Richards of Madison, Conn. Prof. Wm. D. 
Barnes of Hartford Theological Seminary has charge 
of the program. Those desiring further information 


should{write him. 
* Ok 


MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


All Universalist churches in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire are invited to this conference. 

Place, First Universalist Church, Nashua, N. H. 
Date, Thursday, May 26, 1932. Time, 10.30 Day- 
light Saving Time. 

Program 

10.30. Conference opens. Rev. Isaae Smith, 
Lowell, Mass, chairman. Devotions, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, Nashua, N. H. Greetings, Rev. Asa Mayo 
Bradley, Superintendent of New Hampshire. Theme, 
“The Future of Universalism.” ‘The Church,” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent. 
Discussion. Business. 

12.30. Luncheon. 

1.30. Missions, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of 
the Women’s National Missionary Association. Re- 
ligious Education, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
former president of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. Discussion. Devotions and_benedic- 
tion, Rev. William P. Farnsworth, Manchester, 
IN@e is 

Those requiring luncheon should inform their 
pastor, who will send total number to Mrs. O. W. 
Brunell, 18 Cushing Ave., Nashua, N. H., not later 
than Tuesday, May 24. 

Walter L. S. Gilereast, Secretary. 
* Ox 
THE FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciationfis again asking its friends for contributions of 
money, aprons and all kinds of useful articles to be 
sold at the annual fair next summer. 

We urge you to be generous, as the two conven- 
tions will be there and we hope to have a fine dis- 
play of goods to put on sale. 

Please send your gifts by July 6, 1932, to 

Mrs. William Alexander, 
Ferry Beach Park, Hotel Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 
er 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


TheZ8ist annual meeting of the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union will be held on Wednesday, May 
18, 1932, at the West Somerville Universalist Church, 
College Avenue, West Somerville. 

The annual business meeting will be opened at 
5.45 p.m. This meeting is open to all, to hear the 
reports of the secretary, treasurer and trustees. 
The officers for next year will be elected. 

Supper will be served at the church at 6.30 p. m. 
Tickets, fifty cents. 

The speaker for the evening will be Miss Margaret 
Slattery, who will speak on ‘“The Three Great Philos- 
ophies—and Another.’’ 

At Park Street or North Station, take car for 
Lechmere Square Terminal. Then take Clarendon 
Hill car and get off at Davis Square (College Avenue). 
From the square, our church is the second on the 
right-hand side of College, on the corner of Morrison 


Avenue, 
* * 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 95th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Valley Falls 
church, Wednesday, June 1, 1932. The session will 
be called to order at 10 a. m. 


Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
Ea 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 90th session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in Osage, on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 12, 13 and 14, 1932. All churches 
will elect delegates and take an offering for Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund, and report to secretary. 

‘The Osage church will furnish a pienie supper 
Sunday and free lodging and breakfasts to delegates 
and visitors who send names to Rev. F. W. Miller, 
pastor. Among our speakers are Rev. H. R. Glea- 
son of Rochester, Minn., and Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
of Galesburg, Ill. The Convention will close at noon 


Tuesday, and the Young People’s Institute will begin 
at McGregor, Ia. 
O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Dr. George L. Perin gave to a minister in Vermont 
or New Hampshire, probably in 1907 or 1908, the 
lantern slides which he had used to illustrate his 
lectures on Japan. Any one who knows where 
those slides are now is asked to communicate with 
Mrs. Perin, 23 Naples Road, Brookline, Mass. 

er 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The ninth annual summer institute for young 
people, under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, will be held at the Heights, McGregor, 
Iowa, June 14 to 20 inclusive. 

One of the morning lecturers will be Rev. Laura 
B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, who will give a 
course of five lectures on ‘“The Use and Abuse of 
the Bible,’”’ especially for those interested in church 
schools, under the auspices of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church. 
This will be an accredited course, counting toward an 
Association diploma in teaching for those doing the 
required work. Mrs. Galer is the second vice-presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School Association. 
Text books, pictures and examples of class work will 
help to make this a practical series of five lectures. 

The other morning lecturer will be Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale of the Unitarian church of Evanston, IIL, 
who will give a series of five lectures interpretative 
of present day revolutionary conditions among 
different nations of the world. 

Among the evening lecturers will be Rev. C. J. 
Dutton of the Unitarian church of Des Moines, 
Rev. Melvin L. Welke of the People’s Church of Cedar 
Rapids, and Mr. Melvin W. Iles of Davenport, who will 
give two lectures on the geology and the fossils of 
the McGregor region. Mr. Welke will also have 
charge of the recreation program during the entire 
week. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Elizabeth Schlatter 


Mrs. Elizabeth Schlatter died Thursday, March 
31, after a short illness, at her home in Springfield, 
Mass., where the funeral services were held April 3, 
conducted by her pastor, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller. 

She was born in Lucerne, Switzerland, in 1848, 
and came to this country in 1866. She had lived in 
Springfield since 1879. Mrs. Schlatter was a mem- 
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ber of the Second Universalist Church, and a cheer- 
ful, interested worker in the Ladies’ Circle and Mis- 
sionary Society. She will be greatly missed. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Marie 
Jenks and Mrs. Leslie Killam of Milwaukee, Wis., 
a son, William J. Schlatter, J:., of Springfield, four 
grandchildren and three great grandchildren. 
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For Sale or for Rent 


It is a safe and satisfactory investment 
to own your summer home in the Green 
Mountains. 

Furnished cottages at Dorset, Vt., near 
golf club, library, church, hotels. 5-7 
rooms, bath, fireplace, electricity, garage. 

E. M. Carhart, Owner, 
Dorset, Vt. 


THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

“ F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


; G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 4 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With. the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 
Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLEN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schow 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Maz 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


One day David, whose mind tends more 
to mechanics than it does to literature, 
said to his mother: 

“Who is this Ivanhoe I hear them talking 
about?” 

James, a few years older, overhearing him, 
began to laugh and said, “A great big boy 
like you and don’t know who Ivanhoe is.” 

“Huh,” said David, “‘you think you are 
so smart. IJ’ll bet you don’t know who 
Ignace Boniface is.” 

“Why—why,” stammered James, “I 
think he is a writer.” 

‘No,’ said his brother, “he isn’t. He is 
a colored boy in my class at school.’’— 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Tommy: “Father, what is an equinox?” 

Father: ‘“Why, er—it—ahem! Why do 
you ask me, Tommy? Don’t you know 
anything about mythology at all? An 
equinox was a fabled animal, half horse, 
half cow. Its name is derived from the 
words ‘equine’ and ‘ox.’ It does seem as 
if these public schools don’t teach children 
anything nowadays.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Tenderfoot: “I know an artist that 
painted a cobweb so real that a maid spent 
an hour trying to get it down.” 

Second-Class: “‘Sorry, but I just don’t 
believe you.” 

Tenderfoot: “Why not? Artists have 
been known to do such things.” 

Second-Class: ‘‘But not maids.’”—Exz- 
change. 

* * 

Professor: ‘“Have I had my afternoon 
nap yet, dear?” 

Wife: ‘Certainly, dear; you just woke 
up.” 

Professor: ‘‘I thought so, but I wasn’t 
certain whether I’d been asleep or just 
dreamed it.’’—Eachange. 

* * 

A woman’s college is making much of 
the fact that recently compiled statistics 
show that men get mad an average of six 
times a week, and women only three. 
Yes, but who makes the men mad?—At- 
lanta Constitution. 

* * 

“It’s a great privilege to be poor,” re- 
marks Mary Pickford. All right, Mary, 
we aren’t going to be selfish, we’ll swap.— 
George Ryan in Boston Herald. 

* * 

Maid (to young caller): “I’m sorry, but 
she said to tell you she isn’t at home.” 

Young man: “Well, tell her I’m glad 
I didn’t call.”’—Hachange. 

6% 

Mistress: ‘‘Clara, give the goldfish a 
few more ants’ eggs—it is my birthday and 
I want to see happy faces around me.’”’— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

Butcher: “‘Round steak, madam?” 

Bride: ‘““‘The shape doesn’t interest me, 
so long as it’s tender.”—Southern Farmer. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Science and Religion John van Schaick, Jr. 


These five lectures were delivered at the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach 
in 1931. They have been printed in the Christian Leader 
and are now brought out in an attractive pamphlet of 
sixty pages with cover in blue. 


Single Copy, 10 cents 
Twelve Copies, $1.00 
Twenty Copies, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 
By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


